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We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 

a, and intention to do all that he agrees, 
-s mah ar his goods are really worth the price asked 
or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil _—, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per. cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 334% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 vod age cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 meee a 
cent. 00 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rarly ltalian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remurks ou the new races of 
— &e. ddress 

DR. 7. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
o. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 








“ Deslors in 


months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. e/ (385 & HINLY, 
Full outfit included— AND 


geen, ink, box, etc. 
ent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
less. : 
Put your stamp on \ A SPECIALTY J .t> 
every card, letter, pa- cant ° 
per, book, or anythin ¥ 
else that you may mon | 
vut by mail or express 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and al] who do business with you “a worla of 
trouble.”’ I know, you see. 
We have those suitable for Devers. Grocery- 
men, Herdwure Dealers, Dentists, & nd for 
Circular. ‘A | ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





- Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 28c per lb. cash, or 30c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 33c per lb., or 38c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. 8.—Uniless you put your name onthe boz, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax « by Express. A. I. Roor. 


BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
j Actual work-shop business. Lathes 

for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, ete., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

w.F.& JOHN BARNES, 

Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 

No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


“Oldest Bee Paper in America— Extablished in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 

925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hil. 


Tae A BC oF BEE CULTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoftice singly), with which it may be Ta: 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.7 
five copies, $4. 00: ten copies, $7 7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gia: one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2 40; three copies, five cop- 
ies, "$5.25: ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
‘ad a the postage may be.deducted, which wil! 

be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth. 


oe Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
above, 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 








Cis Foundation Machines 


$10.00 TO TO $50.00 


ey OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR_WITH 
ONE - POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements -_ .~ lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. . Medina, Ohio. 




















CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 0)..... $27 


The Bee-Keeper’ 8 Magazine (1 26)..... 2 00 

‘* The Bee-Keeper’s Guide ( 5O)..... 1 4 
** The Kansas Bee-Kceeper (1 00)..... 175 
‘““ The New England Apiarian ( %)..... 1 50 
** The American Apiculturist (1 00)..... 1% 
“ All of the above POUND 5 ands denen ceeces 6 75 
With American Agriculturist * ” seeceeeces 2 25 
British Bee Journal — (100) ......... 1 75 

** Prairie Farmer @ oO veneswa ae 2 Ti 
** Rural New Yorker OE RRS. 8 00 
* Scientific American (8 20) . 3 50 
* Fruit Recorder and Cot ttage Gardener (1 00) 1% 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50)...... Oe § 
‘* Sunday School Times, + (2 00)...... 2 2% 


[Above rates include all postage.) 


1883 GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 


4O0 








| Contents of this Number. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Ladies’ Department 
zi Remindery 
—- + Smilery.. 
..761 | The Growlery. gare au thes <n 
763 | Honey te CE 734 
754 | Notes and Queries.......... 


Bee Botany 
Bee Entomology 


Forgettery 
hp mp of Grain........-..+.. 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, | 


AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 


Honey, Marketing.... 
Invalids and Bees... 
Moving Bees ........ 
Oak, Honey from.. 
Olefogy. ic 
Orange-blossoms .......... 


Adulteration 
Answering Letters.... 


Banner Apiary . 

Bees Eating Larve .. 
Bee-keeping for Profit . 75 
Blacks, I talians,and Syr ians nr 
Brood for Swarms. ....... 
Canada, Climate of. 

Chicago Convention 

Combs, Age 0 

Color Hereditary 

Cuba 

Dhourra .. 

Drones Building Combs. 
Drones Congregating 74 
Dysentery — Sugar syrupi 38 
Kgs Missin 

Feeding on ‘Bottom: board 
Florida. 756, 7 
Foul Brood. 

Gravenhorst’s Bee-Journal 40 
Hatching in 14 Days 756 
Hilton’s Apiary 


Honey, Granulation of 
F § FINE ENGLISH RABBITS, from 2 to 
OR ALE, 6 months old, $: to $4 per pair. 


bis hs FRADEN BURG. Port Washington, Ohio. 


‘ ante chert. Addre 


A BARGAI 
AW, Fort Smith, Ark. 


OR SALE. —A Barnes combined Buzz and 
Scroll saw. Price $25 1 
J. H. COLVILLE, Geshe, Clermont Co., Ohio. 


‘DADANT'S HONEY CROP. 


Our honey crop being very large. we offer 
THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS OF EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


We have botb clover and fall honey. Samples sent 
on receipt of stamps to pay postage. The honey 
can be delivered in any shape to suit purchasers. 

Send 15 cents for our 24-page pamphiet on harvest- 
ing, handling, and marketing extracted honey. 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 


From James Heddon, July 27, 1883 ‘* Your fdn. is 
certainly the nicest and best handled of any I have 
seen on the market. It is the only fdn. true to sam- 
ple, | have ever received.” 

From Jas. Heddon, Aug. 10, 1883. ‘I will contract 
for 2000 Ibs. of fdn. for next season on the terms of 
your letter.”’ 

From A A. Newman, Aug. 24, 1883. 
der for 5000 Ibs. for spring delivery.” 

From C F Muth, Sept. 6, 1883. 


Our New Office 
Overstocking. . 
Palestine ‘ 
Preventing Sund: Ly sw’g. 
ns s from Europe by Mail 

me YE ea re 
Robbers ome 
Robbins’ New § 
Soporifie Plants 
Strikes among Bees 
“Story of the Bible”’ 
Sunday Swarming...........7 
Substitute for Wax 
Swarming without C lust’ g 741 
System in Apicaltaure 
Thornton’s Report 
Ventilation, Bottom 
Ventilation, Downward... 
Ventilation, Lower 
Water in Winter 


$50 


+738 
742 














**Book my or- 


day of their arrival.” 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring, while 
wax is cheaper, and thus save trouble and money. 
We pay 28c cash for prime wax. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO,, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


It will pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 


A seceuili hand peeing outfit for 


diweeseweue Tid | 


“All of vour ship- 
ments of fdn. during the season were sold on the 


plies; good Langstroth hives, with 8-inch cap frames, | 


in the flat. 60 cts. each; Langstroth winter-protector, 
in lots of 50, $1.50 each; smail lots, $1.75, all in the 
flat. Manufactured of good pine lumber. Work- | 
cane unexcelled. Crates, sections, and founda- | 

wm. 0. BURK, 8tfd 


‘Suecessor to Hiram Roop. Crystal, Mont. Co,, Mich, 


| 


| 12d 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each pee or * 00 = year. 


$1.00 Cece. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time wtth- 
out charge. After, 20e each insertion, or r $3.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Noy. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., 0. 
*Wm. Ballantine Sago, Musk. Co., O 

*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 


Pa. 10tf 
10ttd 
10tfd 
lutfd 

3-2 
itfd 

Texas. 

2-12 

*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind, 10tfd 

*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. stfd 

*Jas. A. Nelson, L. box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan. 

6-5 

Aa 
)-3 


*J. S. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., 


*James P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.10tfa 

L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Taylor Co., lowa. 4-3 





Looks! 
°. 
A Perject MORSE Telegraph Instrument for 
beginners. Send for catalogue. 


5-12d =P. B. EINGSLEY, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 


“FINK + IMPORYED = QUEENS 
JUST FROM BOLOGNA, ITALY, ONLY $5.00. 


Select tested queens, young and prolific, - - $3 00 
Tested queens, young and prolific, - - - - - 2 50 
No more ** dollar’’ on band this year. 
J. 8. TADLOCE, Luling, Caldwell Co., Toxas. 
FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the Ib. Circular and samples 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


free. 





7INNMIELS. lOincn $ 15.00 @ 
— WC.PELHAM. 
MAVEVILLE: KX 


I WANT TO CONTRACT, 
Early as possible, for 100 lbs. of bees and 100 queens 
(safe arrival). State time can ship, price, etc. Will 
| take a few hybrid queens in the lot. 

L. Ss. BENHAM, 
Mr. Briss, ANTRIM Co., MICH. 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to gel], as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home. where 

ou can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

levelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
——— Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
pice. 














CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—The market is slow. Arri- 
vals exceed the demand, which, however, has im- 
proved some. There isa better demand for comb 
honey, and supplies are short, which, no doubt, is 
temporary, as usual, Last year, at about this time, 
comb honey was at its highest, when our sanguine 
friends very naturally held on, expecting more. 
However, large supplies commenced to arrive, and 
prices kept going down steadily. Bee-keepers in 


more active as the se:son advances. 
| honey is bringing 18@ 20 cents. 


general bent their energies on the production of ex- | 
tracted honey last season, more than ever before. | 
We had a large crop, and extracted boney has been | 


dull so far; not only because of the large supply, 
but because manufacturers complain of dullness in 
their business; consequently we have reason to be- 
lieve that the present slow market is temporary. 
The present state of the honey market gives our 


bee-keeping friends another chance for a disap- | 


pointment; to wit: that of over-production of comb 
honey another season. This is merely an idea of my 
own, and our friends may take it for what it is 
worth. 

Extracted honey brings 7@9c on arrival. 
comb honey, 16@lic in small sections. 

Beeswaz is in good demand at 28@30c. 

Nov. 22, 13883. Cuas. F. MUTH, 

976 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Best 


NEw YorkK.—Honey.—Taking this unusually warm 
weather into consideration, which undoubtedly con- 
flicts with the sale of honey toa large extent, we 
have had a good demand for all grades and styles of 
comb honey. We received some very large ship- 
ments during the last two weeks, consequently have 
a handsome stock, the finest we ever had on the 


honey floor, as one of our most practical bee-keep- | 


ers said, who visited us afew daysago. Extracted 
clover and basswood is also in good demand, and we 
dispose of large quantities at fair prices. We quote: 
Fancy white-clover, l-lb. sec’s, paper boxes, 21@22c 
‘e “ “ “ gl assed, om 19¢e 
* Zand 1% lb. * “ss 1i@ve 
“*“landZib. “* no glass 17@18e 
* 2and1% Ib. * glassed 1In@l6e 
Ext’d basswood or clover, in kegs and bbis, 9%@10e 
* Dark and mixed, — “ + k@IC 
Fancy buckwheat 1 and 2 Ib. see’s, no glass 16@17¢ 
Nov. 22, 1883. H. K. & F. B. THurRBER & Co., 
Reade & Hudson Sts., N. Y. 


iy 


Fair 


CHICAGO. — Honey. — Market is without special 
change. Dealers buy enough to supply their imme- 
diate needs. Few,if any. buy more than will carry 
them through the week at a time. I quote white 
comb, 1-lb. sections, at 18@20c: 1% to 2 Ib. sections, 
same grades, 16@18c. Extracted, steady at 8@1l0c 
per Ib., according to color, body, and flavor. 

Beeswaxr.— Yellow, 33c.; medium, 28@30c.: offer- 
ings small. R. A. BURNETT, 

Nov. 22, 1883. 161 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


CLEVELAND —Honey — , ill cane | 
> Honey The boner market still con | during June, $9; extra fine, $19. 


tinues very good for best 1 and 2 Ib. sections of 
white: have made several sales recently at 20c, 
which is Ic better than previous reports. Extracted 
in every shape continues dull. Beeswar scarce at 
28 cts. A. C. KENDEL, 

Nov. 21, 1883. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


Boston.— Honey.—2-lb. sections, 16@1ie; 1-lb. see- 


tions, 18@20c. Extracted, 10c. No wax. 
Nov. 22, 1883. BuAKE & RIPLEY, 
57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED.—Extracted honey. All having any to 
sell will please state kind, price, and how much. 
Cuas. D. DUVALL. 
Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


| tion, and excellent bee-range. 


Detrior.—Honey.—The honey market is growing 
Good comb 
Beeswax —Searce at 
30 cents. A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, Nov. 27, 1883. 

[Good news, friend W. Thank you.] 

I have 2 barrcls of honey te sell, in alcohol barrels, 
painted and waxed, which I will sell at 10c. per i., 
package thrown in, delivered at our nearest R R. 
depot. 8. ROESE. 

Maiden Rock, Pierce Co., Wis. 


I have 2 bbls. of 500 ths. ench, of nice thick linden 
honey, that I will sell for 9%e. per t., and throw in 
the barrels, and deliver at railroad station. 

F. W. HOLMEs. 

Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich., Nov. 22, 1853. 

I offer 500 Ihs. extracted honey for sale — white- 
clover and basswood — at rexsonable prices. Sam- 
ples sent on receipt of stamps to pay postage. The 
honey can be delivered in any shape to suit pur- 
chasers. E. PETERMAN. 

Waldo, Wis., Nov. 18, 1883. 


WANTED.—To exchange samples of honey from all 
parts of the world, from all the different boney-pro- 
ducing plants. Those wishing to exchange for sam- 
ples of California white sage, wild buckwheat, su- 
mac, ete , will please drop me a card, stating the dif- 
ferent kinds they have. W. W. BLIss. 

Luarte, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 

T have between 600 and 700 bs. of white clover and 
900 and 1000 ths. of fall honey, of Dadant’s produc- 
tion, that I will take 9c. for on rail or river, at Keo- 
kuk,. and charge for barrels. I have also about 2000 
ibs. white-clover and Spanish-needle honey (equal to 
clover) in L boxes. I will take 13 cts. on cars. 

Belfast, Lee Co., Towa. J. W. BARLOw. 








—APIARY FOR SALE. 


** Sweet Home” Apiary, 1% miles from Bel- 
fast, Lee Co., la., is for sale right away, with 60 or 
more colonies of blacks, hybrids, and Italians, in 
standard L. hives, all in good condition, and heavy. 
Will take $6.50 per hive on cars here. 

Also an &(0-acre farm, if desired. Healthful loca- 
Address 


J. W. BARLOW, 


Belfast, Lee Co., Towa. 





PLEASANT AND PROFITABL 
EMPLOYMENT IN RAISING 


SILK Atasmaty expense SILK 


Silkworm Eggs, Book of Instructions, and every 
thing pertaining to Silk Culture, forsale. Send for 
price list. Order at once, as our supply of eggs is 
limited. Address FP. A. Woodruff, Medina, O. 

11%-12-1d 


IMPORTED CYPRIANS AND SYRIANS! 


The undersigned (wholly unassociated with any one else) 


| will visit Cyprus and Syria this winter, and bring back full 
| colonies and nuclei with selected queens, partly of his own 


| 12d 


Fine queen sent before June Ist, $10; extra fine, $12; 

Imported Carniolans 

and Halians.—Fine queen. before June 1, 36; extra fine, $7; 

during June, $5; extra fine, $6. Any six queens, 4 per cent off. 

Ten queens, 10 per cent off. Safe arrival. Freight prepaid to 

N. Y. Cash orders A RARE CHANCE ! now 10 per cent 
J 


less than above prices. 


FRANK BENTON, Georgen St., 8, Munich, Germany. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 


raising, 





CIRCULARS 


| 
| 


| Lists in first-class shape. 


Iam fully prepared to execute Circulars and Price 
Send for estimates. 


GEO. M. GRAY, Medina, 0, 


eos QIIy ar 
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Vol. 
TERMS: $1. 00 PER ANNUN M, IN ADVANC EB; 
2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 for $4.00, 
l0or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, \ 

cts. Additions to clubs may be made | 
at club rates. Above are all to be sent } 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. 





4 A. I BOOT ME 


NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


No. 49. 


MY REPORT. 


er the season with 74 colonies. Some 
/ of them were weak; the majority wereina 

fair eondition; afew were strong; 85 colonies | 
were devoted tothe production of comb honey, the | 
remainder to queen-rearing and extracted honey. 
The weather was too cold the whole season; too wet 
during the fore part, and too dry during the buck- 
wheat honey-harvest. The weather was, too cold, 
the whole season. to rear queens to advantage. In | 
fact, it was the poorest season lever knew. Just as | 
soon a8 the weather began to warm up so that the 
flowers began to secrete honey, then a cold rain | 
would set in and last two or three days, then it 
would stop, and when it commenced to *“* warm up,” 
then it would rain again. This plan of operations 
was continued until the white ho ey-harvest was 
over, when we bad 700 Ibs. of finished sections, and 
1200 Ibs. of unfinished sections. We fed back 1009 
pounds of extracted honey, which increased the 
number of our finished sections to 2600 Ibs. in all. | 
The 35 eclonies increased by natural and artificial 
swarming to 67. ‘Che profit on the colonies run for 
comb honey,if we have no wintering losses, are | 
$12.43 per colony. 

From 39 colonies, 392 queens were sold, and 1969 tbs. 
of extracted honey, while instead of an increase of 
colonies there was actually a decrease to 28 colonies. 
The profits on these colonies, provided we meet with 
no losses, are $10.57 per colony. 





| Established in 1 878. | 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


1883. 


Clubs to differe nt postoffice es, NOT LESS 
than cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 
U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
‘ tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 
per yeorextra. To all countries Not of 
the U. P. U., 42e per year extra. 


DINA, ONTO. 


THE ‘OTHER SIDE” OF BEE CULTURE. 
And now, friends, honestly, if it were not for what 


| I earn by my pen, I should see a pretty close 


time the coming winter. I am not like the president 
of our Northern Michigan Association, who * not 


| meeting with the best success,”’ he did not care to 


have his report “in print.” I honor him, however, 
for ‘owning up;’’ there are thousands just like 
him, except the *‘owning up”’ part. If our business 


| Can not stand upon a fair representation, then let it 
| go down, 
| of the beauties and profits of bee-keeping, without 
something being said upon the other side, when 


I do not believe in this everlasting parade 


Goodness knows there is enough to be said upon 
that side; but the trouble is, the most of us are like 
the president just referred to, minus his candor. 
Oh! I know that we occasionally get a letter in the 
Blasted Hopes department, but there always seems 
to be something on the face of most of these letters 
that tells us the writers will yet succeed; and then 
when they do succeed, and send in their booming re- 
ports, the finger of triumph is pointed to his discon- 
solate letter in the Blasted Hopes two years ago; 
but of the thousands of apicultural wrecks that go 
down and make no sign, we know nothing. Those 


who have invested their bard dollars in bee-keeping, 
| and failed, and, becoming discouraged, have sold 


out for a song, or split up their hives for kindling- 


wood, or used them for feed-boxes, or let the hens 
or mice build their nests in them; 


those who have 
thus miserably failed do not write to the bee-papers 
and depict,in glowing colors, their misfortunes; 
while their neighbors never trouble themselves 
about the matter, except to grin and say, ‘I told you 
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so.”’ Why do our journals overflow with enthusiasm, 
and “ gush,” and tables showing the enormous profits 
that have been obtained from a few colonies? Other 
industrial and scientific journals do not indulge in 
this sort of thing; why should the bee-journals? Do 
medical journals abound with tables showing that 
Mr. M. D. commenced with one patient, increased to 
fifty, and obtained $1000.00 in fees? Far from it. 
The articles are written with a view to benefit those 
already in the profession; to help them to conquer 
disease. Perhaps I have done my share of “gush- 
ing,’”’ but I thoughtlessly took my cue from the 


| necessarily go together. 





others, and now that I have an opportunity of writ- | 
ing the “other side” of bee-keeping, I think I ought | 
to do so. 

BLACKS, [TALIANS, AND SYRIANS. 

On page 583. W. H. Proctor says that I “leave it to | 
be inferred, that in a good season they (the Italians) | 
will not gather the most honey.” Yes, that is it; | 
Mr. P. expresses it exactly. When the honey is very 
plentiful, as during the height of white clover, bass- 
wood, or buckwheat bloom. the blacks bold their | 
own; but, when the flow slacks, or when there isa 
scarcity of honey from any cause, then the Italians, 
by their energy and greater length of proboscis, show 
their superiority. In the April and May numbers of 
GLEANINGS for 1881 is an article upon the compara- 
tive merits of the Italians and blacks, that expresses 
my views much better than T can possibly do. It 
was written by Rev. L. L. Langstroth, and is the 
most exhaustive paper upon the subject that T have | 
ever seen. Those who haven't the numbers should | 
send and get them. Each variety bas its faults and 
its excellencies, and the Italians are decidedly | 
ahead: and for the production of extracted honey 
are as good as any bees with which T am acquainted. 
IT also have a decided preference for the dark leath- , 
er-colored strains; but, as remarked in a previous | 
article, the German race has excellencies that no 
producer of comb honey can successfully ignore; 
and that a combination of the good qualities of both 
races is hetter than either race alone. 

Judging from my own exp?rience with the Syrians, 
which has been short, sharp, and stinging, from read- | 
ing the experience of others, and from attending | 
conventions, T should enumerate their faults as fol- 
lows: Prolificness, irritableness, and not thorough- 
ly ripening and sealing their honey. Their good 
qualities are: _ The ease with which they may be | 
shaken from the combs, and their propensity for | 
building large numbers of queen-cells. I am not 
certain that this last quality is a desirable one, ex- | 
cept for the queen-breeder; but to have bees shake | 
easily from the combs is desirable. With these two 
exceptions, the Syrians have no good qualities not 
possessed by the Italians, while they have the above- 
mentioned undesirable traits not possessed by the 
Italians. The charge against them, that they do not | 
properly ripen and seal their honey, is, | well know, 
not universal; but it has been made, and substanttat- | 
ed, by some of our most extensive honey-producers. | 
Perhaps some will be surprised that T class prolific- | 
ness as a fault. Prolificness, to a certain extent, | 
and at proper seasons, is not a fault; but when car- 
ried on at ahigh pressure, the whole season throuch, 
it igafanit. With the majority of us, our main sur- 
plus is gathered in six weeks; and hives full of bees 
during these six weeks are all right (but we don’t | 
want them to be everlastingly filling up with bees, | 

| 


and swarming ali the time, even during this period 
of six weeks); but to keep on rearing lots of bees 


| ‘Golden Italians.’ 


| die winters just the same as other bees. 


| with other industries. 


| business is not written 3 


after_the honey-harvest is over is a useless expendi- 
ture of honey. This extra prolificness well suits the 
man who rears bees for sale by the pound, but 2.1 
the man who raises honey. A. R. Kohnke, on page 
560 of A. B. J., current volume, says: “The prolific- 
ness of queen, and the industry of colony, do not 
I have an Italian colony, 
the queen of which is very prolific, having kept the 
hive and 48 sections full of bees ever since June 1\. 
The proceeds from that colony at the end of the se:- 
son were 9 fhbs. of comb honey and of extracted, about 
as much from unfinished sections; and on examina- 
tion before putting them up for winter, I did not find 
more than 9 lbs. of honey in the brood-chamber. 
The bees looked like what Mr. Heddon calls the 
The Germans have done better 
for me (for comb honey).”” The above illustrates 
the point. It is quality, not quantity, of bees that 
we need. It is honey that we are after, not hives ful! 
of bees whose only objectis to gather honey that they 
may rear more bees. Of course, bees that are con- 
stantly breeding, that will rear brood “so long as 
there is a drop of honey in the hive,’ will go into 
winter with hives full of young bees; but this is no 
advantage, for the reason that young bees are more 
liable to suffer from dysentery; and the reason of 
this is, that the young bees are the nurse-bees, ani! 
it is the nurse-bees that do the most handling of po!- 
len. If this theory is not true, it is true that Syrians 
Tam aware 
that, by stepping softly, raising the covering slowly, 
waiting until the bees have “rubbed their eyes” aft- 
er the “great flood of light has been admitted to 
the brood-nest,”’ handling the combs without a jar, 
etc., the Syrians can be handled; but, what practical 
honey-producer has time forall these preliminaries? 
Time is money witb him. 

At the great Northwestern Convention, a gather- 
ing that Mr. Langstroth said ‘ represented the lar- 
gest number of large, successful, practical honey- 
producers of any convention that he had ever at- 


| tended,” there was only one man who had gentle 
| Syrians, and he said that they resembled Italians. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Nov., 1883. 

Friend H.., even at the risk of being accused 
of having selfish motives in the matter, I 
want to take you to task a little about what 
you say on the other side of bee culture. To 
be sure, there is another side; to be sure. 
bee-men have to put up with bad seasons 
and poor results; but I do not think the 
number who fail is very great compared 
It is true, there are 
people going into bee culture every year 


'who really seem to have no right to go into 
/ it, because failure is almost certain. 


There 
are those who get into the grocery business 
in some way, and fail. I know the grocery 
in glowing terms. 
as bee culture often is; but I think you get 
away off from the track when you compar¢ 
medical journals with bee-journals. Bee 
culture is a rural industry, like keeping 
hens, raising berries, going into sorghum, 
and things of that kind. Do not our agri- 
cultural journals give constantly reports of 
what was done with so many hens, a quarter 
of an acre of strawberries, or a little patch 
of sorghum ? and is it not right and proper 
that they should keep doing so? Bee culture 
has an advantage over these; it arouses and 
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employs the best and noblest minds and in- 
tellects, and it can be taken up and tested | 
ona small seale by thousands who would do | 
nothing if they did not have the bees. Boys | 
and girls both find recreation in bee culture 

that they might otherwise find in pastimes | 
that are a waste of time, to say nothing of | 
harmful amusements. I know we are pub- | 
lishing constantly reports from beginners, | 
and, begging your pardon (and the rest of | 
those who have taken up your line of thought) | 
({LEANINGS means to continue publishing | 
such reports as long as it lives. If boys and | 
zirls, and men and women, who have spare | 
time on their hands can be taught a branch | 
of industry by the use of books and papers, | 
and nothing else, so they can take it up in 
one single year, almost, and make a success 
of it, and close with more money in their 
pockets than all their expenditures, I should 
consider it a gift of God more worthy of 
thankfulness and praise, than if he should 
send down gold dollars in answer to our 
longings. ven supposing there be a dark 
side that does not get into the journals, the 
great flood of reports from beginners indi- 
cates clearly and unmistakably that hun- | 
dreds — nay, thousands— have been blessed | 
and made happy by bountiful crops of hon- 
ey, where the labor given was simply fa pas- 
time, and afforded them more joy, perhaps, 
than any thing else they ever did in their 
lives. It has been said, that the success of 
{LEANINGS is owing to the pains I have 
taken to publish letters and answer ques- 
tions from the great throng of A BC schol- | 
ars that are growing up, instead of devot- | 
ing space to learned essays on the coming 

bee, and theoretical disquistions of that ilk. 


— TT 
PREVENTING SUNDAY SWARBRMING, AC, 
D. A. JONES’S PERFORATED ZINC. 


“TD ELIEVING that it is right to hive swarms | 
a) which can not be kept from issuing on Sun- | 

= day, let me make some suggestions to those 
who, like myself, wish on this day to have as little 
aus possible to do with bees. 

1. By giving the material for sturting queen-cells | 
on Saturday, there willbe no occasion to care for | 
them on Sunday. 

2. Use some proper device for contining the 
queens on Sunday, or any other day when you do 
not wish them to lead out swarms. This is a point 
'o Which I have given much attention. On p. 174 of 
the third edition (1859) of my work I say,— 


“As the queen can not get through an opening 
32 of an inch high, which will just pass a loaded 
worker,* if the entrance to the hive be contracted to 


swarm. This method of preventing swarming re- 
quires great accuracy of measurement, for a very 


Huber does not give the size necessary for confining a 
queen, but he spoke of a GLASS TUBE adjusted so as to pass out 
‘worker, and nota queen. The smaliest queen I ever saw 

ould not get through my blocks. Although the workers are 
\t first slightly annoyed by them, they soon become accustom- 
d to them, as they do not confuse them by presenting the en- 


trance in anew place, The ventilation not depending on this | 
ontracted entrance, abundance of air can be given to the | 


bees when the blocks are adjusted so as to confine the queen. 
'!) health for the last two summers has prevented me from 
“iving this method of preventing swarming such a full trial 
that lL can endorse it, except for temporary purposes. * * 
\ THEORY which may seem so plausible as almost to amount to 
positive demonstration, ma e encumbered by some unfore- 
seen difficulty, which speedily convinces even the most san- 
suiue that it Kas no practical value. 


| course, being properly rescued. 


| duce a valuable queen. 
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trifling deviation from the dimensions given will 
either shut out the loaded worker, or let out the 
queen. These (adjusted) blocks, if firmly fastened, 
willexclude mice from the hivein winter. When 
used to prevent all swarming, it will be necessary to 
adjust them a little after sunrise and before sunset, 
to allow the bees to carry out any drones that have 
died.” 

In my second edition (1858), p. 202, referring to this 
device, I say: 

“By this arrangement, all swarming on Sunday, 
or any other duy when the upiarian does not desire 
it, may be prevented.” 

Also, p. 203,— 

“It may be found, on further experiment, that 
the entrances to uli the spare honey-receptacles may 
be so adjusted that the queens will never be able to 
enter them for the purpose of depositing eggs.” 

Also, p. 202,— 

“A very important use may be made of blocks 
thus arranged,to get rid of the drones. In that 
part of the duy when they arein ful: flight, adjust 
the blocks so that they can not enter. Toward dark, 
or early next morning, they will be found sprawled 


; out upon the alignhting-board, or hanging in clusters 
| under the portico, and muy be given to chickens, 


which can easily be taught to devour them. Ina 
few days nearly all the drones in the apiary may be 
thus destroyed.”’ 

Further experience that it was often 
quite difficult to maintain the of an inch by de- 
pressions cut in the entrance-regulating blocks, L 
fastened a few 5-32 strips with clinching nails be- 
tween two pieces, each I4', in. long (the length of the 
usual entrance), the lower strip baving two bevels 
to facilitate the exit and entrance of the bees. A 
central hole, governed by a cork, allowed dead drones 


showing 


ape 
5-32 


| to be easily dragged out, or a young queen to fly for 


mating. Still the bees would worry from having to 
crawl too far under such narrow dimensions. At 
last the 5-32 was cut in a thin metal strip, and sucha 
device enabied me both to prevent my costly im- 
ported queens from eloping, or running the risk of 


being destroyed by stray queens. 


On a recent visit to the large apiaries of my friend 
Mr. D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ontario, I saw all the 
points, on which I had labored so long, carried out in 


| a much more satisfactory manner by means of his 


perforated zine plates. His bee-qguards, made of these 
plates, allow the workers to pass in the freest possi- 


| ble manner, while the ventilation of the hive is not 
| in the least interfered with, The only improvement 
| in them which I can suggest would be to punch out 
| a central hole, governed as in my device, by a small 
| cork. These can be adjusted in a few moments, and 


Sunday swarming, or swarming on any day not con- 


| venient, be prevented without at all worrying the 


bees. By them, all bad or superfluous drones may 
be quietly destroyed, by shaking off the bees from 
their combs, in front of their hive, the queen, of 
Some may find this 
the easiest way, more especially with black bees, for 


| finding a queen, or of making it absolutely sure that 
this dimension, she will not be able to leave witb a | 


there is none in a colony to which we wish to intro- 
Mr. Jones uses sheets of 
this perforated zinc to confine the queen to the low- 


| er story of the hive, or to any desired part of the 
| brood-chamber, so that she can not enter the sur- 
| plus-honey receptacles. 


These sheets also prevent 
the bees from building small combs between the up- 
per and lower sets of frames—a thing which has 
often caused so much trouble in hives where more 
than one story is used. 

I see no reason why sections for comb honey may 
not be set to the best advantage directly on these 
sheets. Before giving up my apiary I found that 
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bees, when put directly on top of the frames; and 
that, however admirably the shallow chamber ans- 
wered for black bees, the Italians plainly wanted 
nothing to do with it. How much time and money 
have been spent in trying to control the mating of 
our queens! As far as practical results are con- 
cerned, have we advanced at all beyond the Kobler 
process, given so many years ago in the A. B. J., by 
which young queens and drones from a selected 


stock were made to fly later in the duy than the oth- | 


er drones? May we not, by Mr. Jones’s bee-guards, 
make a still ck ser approximation to the mating of 
our queens with our best drones? If we are not lia- 
ble to be troubled by drones outside of our own api- 
ries, how easily we can shut in those that we do not 
desire to breed from! or, if troubled by droves from 
bees in the woods, or from stocks too ne#r us, we 
ean confine our young queens, and the drones of 
selected stocks, until it is so late in the afternoon 
that the other drones huve ceased to fly; then by pour- 
ing a little thin sugar syrup in to the proper colo- 
nies, we can quickly tempt both queens and drones 
to take wing with the excited workers. As the pow- 
er to control the muting of our queens is fully as im- 


portant as the control of the same point in our do- | 
mestic animals, I sball never cease to believe that, | 


sooner or later, we shall obtain the desired result. 


small boxes were much more readily filled by Italian | at one end so it can be lifted out of the way 


| when not needed. When we want it to work, 
| we simply push down the movable end and 
_fasten it with a tack. If Ll am correct, the 
| perforated zinc was used by our friends in 
‘ England before even friend Jones got hold 
of it. But who first had the zine made of the 
exact size, and when, 1 am unable to te!!, 
Perhaps our friends of the Lritish Bee Jow,- 
nal will be able to enlighten us. We have 
sold a great quantity of the sheet zine, and 
also of the perforated honey-broods during 
the past season, and I believe ail purchasers 
have expressed themselves as pleased with 
them, both for keeping the queen out of the 
sections, and also tor preventing the bits of 
comb uniting the upper and lower stories. 


The care with which queens and drones can be | 


confined by the Jones bee-zuards, without at all les- 


sening tbe ventilattion of the bive, and with the. : . va 
/no home of their own, and are living on 


‘rented places; but I opine not many, for 


minimum of interference with any of the labors of 
the colony, promises to open a wide field tor many 
important processes. 
bands of careful breeders, not only to keep different 
races of Lees pure in the same apiary, but to build 


ferent races, 
Few bee-keepers, who keep up with the modern 
improvements, are ignorant of the great services of 


Mr. Jones, in searching the worid, at great expense, 


to procure the best bees. By his great enterprise he 
has done more than any one living, to make Ameri- 
can bee-keeping known in the Old World. We bave 
been much slower, however, to recognize how much 
ee has dune for practical apiculture by bis many in- 


periments und machinery by which he secured tor 
us his perfected metal sheets. 
Oxford, O., Nov., 1883. 


Friend L., I have many times thought of 
how nearly you struck on the plan for ex- 
cluding drones, which we bow use so suc- 
cessfully, when you wrote what you have 
quoted from your book. ‘lhis illustrates 
how a great invention may be brought al- 
most to perfection, and then lie right there 
unused, until something shall give it a start 
years afterward. We have been using drone- 
guards in just the way you sugyest, ever 
since we got the perforated sheet zinc. We 
sometimes, in buying swarms from our 
fiiends in the country, get black bees with 
drones in them. We put them in the hives 
as usual, and then towaid dusk put on the 
drone-guard over the entrance, shake off all 
the bees outside the hive, and every drone 
the hive contsins is ready to be killed, or 
fed to the chickens, as you say, the next 
morning. Instead of using cork, as you 
suggest, we Lave the drone-guard fastened 


L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


| 


| more than a rod or two square. 
| you look at the picture below, I want to talk 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| 


: — | very soon. 
up permanently any desired cross between the dif- | 7 wrens 


ee GO 


FRIEND HILTON’S HOME AND APIARY, 
A GLIMPSE OF A BEE-KEFPER’S PLAYGROUND, 


- TAKE pleasure, friends, in presenting you 
with a sketch of a pretty little home; 
and Iam sure by the looks of things that 
itisahappy home. How many are there of 
you who are working and striving for a good 
‘comfortable home?’ and how many are 
there who have a little bit of a home that 
needs fixng up and tidying up, as it 
were ? Perhaps there are some who have 


— 


It may now be possible,in the | MOSt bee-keepers, sooner or later, want a bit 


of ground of some sort on which to set their 


hives, where they will not be likely to move 
I beltve L should want a piece 
of ground all my own, even if it were not 
Now while 


to you a litile about it. 

Right up at the left hand of the picture we 
geta glimpse of the hitching-post near the 
gate. I have been having quite a study 
about hitching-posts of late. There are none 


near our house yet, and our minister said a 
_ few days ago that he and his wife would not 
genious devices, and, most of all, by the costly ex- | 


| 





come tosee us and our new baby if I did not 
have a post fixed to hiteh his horse to. Friend 
I1., we are glad to see that you have one. | 
do not see any ring in it, though ; or did the 
engraver forget to put on any ring? Next 
we notice that you bave a good comfortable 
sidewalk, made of pine, I suppose, for they 
build almost every thing of pine in Michigan. 
Are the stringers supported by stones ? or is 
the ground so sandy they will not rot any- 
how? A picket fence is rather pretty, but 
we have been discussing the advisability of 
omitting fences in our locality of late. Are 
those basswood-trees you have got planted 
out so nicely ? if they are not, 1 think they 
ought to be; they are growing thriftily. 
Your neatly fixed house has a very home-like 
appearance, and I really believe I should like 
to live there. The house looks to me as 
though it were just the place where one 
would be pretty sure*to alight upon a good 
dinner, if he should happen tw be along 
about noon-time. 1 need hardly tell you how 
that fatherly-looking chap standing in the 
doorway with that baby in his arms took my 
eye. I rather think, when you come right 
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down to it, that it moved me to send the 
picture to the engraver’s, that I might pre- 
sent it here to you in the journal. I should 
like to know that father,and may be he 
would let me take the baby awhile if I prom- 
ised to be real careful. I wonder if it is a 
boy-baby. Possibly hisnameis Peter. Well, 
well, friends, we must take a look at the bee- 
hives. <All chaff hives,anc ready for winter. 
1 wonder if that is a house apiary right back 


CLILL 
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of that man with a comb of honey in his 
hands; and a little further off there are some 
more buildings. Why, friend H., why don’t 
you stand up and tell us about it yourself ? 
Here, you talk:— 

Friend. Root :— As the busy season is at a close, I 
thought perhaps you would be pleased to pause for a 
moment, and see how I look at home; so I mail you , 
to-day an 8x10 photo of my home and a portion of my 
chaff-hive apiary. The building in the center, that 
looks like a bee-house, is really my eXtracting-room ! 


and honey-house, and is located in the center of the 
apiary, 80 you can see that the shrubbery and dwell- 
ing hide at least half of the hives. The hive with the 
cover raised back on hinges shows the chaff cushion, 
and is in winter quarters, as are all the rest, al- 
though | have an L. frame of comb hanging on the 
comb-holder in front, and have another in my hands, 
anda Clark smoker resting on the gable end proper, 
justas | havethings when at work. Thefriend in the 
background, near the honey-house, also bas an L. 


_ 














frame of honey. The parties in front of the house 
are my brother Will and family, who are living in 
my house and making a home for me, as the queen 
of my household went to heaven last May. I com- 
menced last spring with 35 colonies, and tave in- 


| creased to 57; havetaken 2008 lbs. of comb honey, 
' and 1114 ibs. of extracted, making 3122 lbs., or nearly 


90 ibs. per colony, spring count, all clover and bass- 
wood, as we had no fall honey to speak of. My 
hives stand in rows both ways, 8 ft. apart, and are so 
arranged that they are red, white, and blue each 
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way, and I call it my ‘Red, White, and Blue Apia- | the same time, we want to make ample pro- 
ry.” Geo. E. Hinton. | vision for plenty of pure air for this crowd- 

Fremont, Mich., Oct. 15, 1883. ‘ed * audience” inside of the walls and 

And so, dear friend, there is sadness, after under the chaff cushions. Our crowded 
all, hovering over that little home. The audience would suffer in a barn, and our 
loved one has gone; it is sad, I know; and audience of bees would also suffer in a thin- 
yet you can thank God you know she is walled hive, in fact. when they would not In 


in heaven waiting for you. the chaff-packed hive. I think the A BC 
Heaven and earth shali pass away, but my words OOK will make this plain to you. Now, 
shall not pass away.—MAKK 13:31. another sey Plohageer in here: Bees in 
single-walled hives get dried out and warm- 


PE RT, Sy Ti oe NR 'ed up during a sunshiny wintry day, when 


LOWER VENTILATION, ETC. | those in chaff hives would not; and on this 
—— / account, thin hives in the springtime have a 
certain advantage over chaff-packed ones. 
This advantage, however, is overbalanced 

@ AM much perplexed in regard to wintering my | by the use of chaff hives at other times. 


bees. Inthe A BC, and in GLEANINGS, you and | pelos os 
FRIEND GRAVENHORST'S NEW JOUR- 





SHALL WE ENLARGE OR CONTRACT THE ENTRANCES? 


many others recommend chaff packing to keep 
them warm. Now, do bees really freeze? or do 





z | 
they become benumbed by the cold, and in along | NAL. 
spellof zero weather consume their stores where | ANOTHER PUBLICATION IN THE GERMAN LAN- 
they are, and as they can not move, they consequent- GUAGE, 


ly starve? A neighbor of mine, a box-hive bee-keep- , 
er, who winters his bees on their Summer stands, 
says he leaves the hives raised up olf the bottom- 
board from % to % of an inch all around. and has no 


1] ILERE can be no better evidence of the 
MN deep hold that bee-keeping is making 
_~ on the minds of the people, than the 
sniei Mien becaheine aa Gsendisdcat ee o journals devoted to the dis- 
GERDA, HS Sey BAYS Boney CacUgS. tne meen co i gomination of apicmunel. Knowledge. 
up, except a small entrance, and would lose some Among the latest is one from Germany, en- 
every winter. You also recommend leaving the titled the ** Deutsche Illustrierte Bienenzeit- 
entrance open wide, even in the coldest weather. yg.” edited by that able scholar and apicul- 
Now, what is the use of a warm house, if we leave tuyyist, C. J. H. Gravenhorst. It contains 32 
the door wide open? Four or five years ago, during pages, a little smaller than these, ele antly 
about five weeks of December and January, the jjJustrated. The extreme fineness of the 
thermometer ranged from 10° above to 10° below ze- | cuts in this journal is certainly a wonder. 
ro every night. and did not get above freezing dur- Only in the high-priced magazines, such as 
ing the day. That winter about half the beesin this | Harper's and the Century, can we find their 
section died, and they nearly all had honey inthe | equal. As an example, we herewith give a 
hives. One man lost all he had outside; but had Cut of our fdn. mill, which friend G. had en- 
3 hives in the cellar that came through all right. | graved from a photograph we sent him. 
Quite often we hear of losses coupled 
with the remark, “Chaff packing would 
not save them.”’ . 

The conclusion I have arrived at, is 
this: That a single-walled hive will 
warm up as quick, or quicker, than one 
with double walls, on a bright sunny 
day, and give the bees a chance to 
move to where their stores are; and, if 
we are having a long spell of zero 
weather, we had better move all hives 
(whether packed in chaff or not), to the 
cellar until the weather moderates. 

F. A. HAYES. 

Montoursville, Pa., Nov. 23, 1883. 

Friend H., there is something 
a little contradictory here; bit 
both sides are right, I think. We 
have had abundant evidence that 
bees winter with a large amount 
of ventilation, where they do not = : 
otherwise. I think there isa good deal of use — The literary contents of the journal are of 
in having a warm house, even if we leave the the highest order, and will be eagerly read 
door wide open. Go into any crowded au- by allacquainted with the German language. 
dience, and you will soon feel the need of We commend the magazine as one of the 
having a door wide open, or several of them. best, and fully up tothetimes. As the price 
But at the same time we feel this need, we is only $1.00 per year, we will club it with 
also need a good warm structure for the GLEANINGS at the same price. You may 
crowded audience, especially if the weather send subscriptions to us, or to friend G., as 
be severely cold. So itis with the bee-hive. you choose. Perhaps you had better send to 
The value of chaff packing and chaff cush- him for samples, as we have none in stock. 
ions has been abundantly proven; but at THis address is Braunschweig, Germany. 
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BEES GOING OFF WITHOUT CLUs- 
TERING. 


SOMETHING FROM OLEFOGY HIMSELF ON THE 
SURJECT, 





his batch of stuff about bees swarming and 


Pi ust well! here comes Olefogy again with | 
I} 


going off without settling. We thought we | 


had him snowed under so deep that he’d never smile 
again. Oh,no! I was not dead, only sleeping; or, 
rather, waiting for you to muster up all your score 
of witnesses, and I believe now about that number 
have testified to having seen such phenomena as 
bees swarming and going right off without ever set- 
tling “at all at all.’”’ And now let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. What per cent of the 
bees that swarm go off without clustering ? Is it one- 


tenth of one per cent? I have an ideait is not more | 
than one in ten thousand, and may be not more than | 
one in a million, for I believe that God created bees | 


for the use of man — domestic insects, if you please ; 
and when he gave them the swarming instinct, and 
blessed them, and commanded them to multiply, etc., 
he also gave them the clustering instinct that man 
might make them useful,if he would (I don’t be- 
lieve that bees were evolved from gnats or ants, 
but they were made bees at the beginning); and I 
suppose when father Adam fell from his first estate 
the bees became somewhat demoralized, and hence 
their disposition to sometimes give us the ‘cold 
shoulder,” and sometimes the “hot tail,’’ and some- 
times they cut all kinds of queer and unaccountable 
tantrums; but for all that, I don’t see that we need 
be afraid of losing many bees by their going off 
without clustering, to give us achance to hive them; 


and no one in all this mighty snow-storm of witness- | 


es seems to be aiarmed, except friend Tritin, of 
Mauston, Wis. (see page 380, GLEANINGS for July, 
1883), whose bees are so possessed that he has to 
stand guard over himself (it won’t dototrusta 
small boy or woman) with a big looking-glass and 
double-barreled shotgun loaded with shot —dear 
me! I should think when the bees see themselves 
in that looking-glass they’d be ashamed of them- 
seives,and “hasten down and beg the old man’s 
pardon;” but Linfer from what he says, that some 
of them cheek it out till he tries what virtue there is 
inshot—ahme! That isa deplorable state of affairs. 
I believe if I were in his place I would move my 
bees all to that heavy basswood forest so as to puta 
stop to that kind of business; for it seems to me he 


isin a fair way to breed the clustering instinct all | 
out of his bees while the swarming instinct is inten- | 


sifled. Ob! well, they will replenish the earth all the 


same, and make a good opening for bee-hunters; so, | 


perhaps, it will be all right in the end, any way. 


“Know nature’s children all divide their care; 
The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear. 
While man exclaims, See all things for my use, 
See man for mine, replies a pampered goose.”’ 


I have sumething to say in regard to swarms de- 


serting the hive when they have unsealed brood | 


given them; but this is, perhaps, already too long, 
80 I will subscribe myself, Yours truly, OLEFOGY. 
Allendale, Ill., Nov. 6, 1883. 


Friend Olefogy, we are glad indeed to hear 
from you again; but it seems to me you are 
a little stubborn. After all this accumulation 
of evidence, ought you not to own up ina 
I'ttle more teachable spirit? May be I am 
stubborn too; but to make an off-hand esti- 


| mate, I should think that about one swarm 
in a hundred goes off without clustering ; 
but may be one in 500 would be more modest. 
Perhaps it is not a matter of very great im- 
| portance, after all; only if bees do go off 
without clustering, now and then, it is well 
for the bee-keeper to know it. I agree with 
you, that there may be a providence in hav- 
ing them go off now and then in just that 
way, just as there seems to be a sort of prov- 
idence in having uneasy people who are al- 
Ways moving about, and thus help to settle 
new countries. There is one thing certain : 
You seem to have a happy faculty for mak- 
ing a‘ stir in the meeting,” and inducing 
many of the brethern—aye, and some of the 
sisters too — to stand up and relate their expe- 
rience, who might otherwise have never Met 
anybody know that they kept bees or read 
the bee-journals. 


OD 0 


A HARDY AND DESIRABLE STRAIN OF 
BEES, 


IS IT A MERE MATTER OF ACCIDENT, OR AN ESTAB- 
LISHED CHARACTERISTIC OF THIS PARTICULAR 
STRAIN OF BEES? 


- vi ELL, lL will try to tell you about them, or, 
Wy rather, all that I know of them. A Mr. Ba- 

" ker, formerly of Vanburen, O., but now 
living in the West, kept, for quite a series of years, 
| an apiary, taking an interest in obtaining the best 
strains of bees that he could buy from different 
breeders. Just prior to Mr. Baker’s selling out and 
| going west,a Mr. Baird purchased a fine selected 
stock of bees from this apiary, being the spring of 
1879, .One year later, Mr. Baird sold these same bees 
toaneighbor of mine, Mr. A. J. Shirk. Mr.S8., not 
being suited with the hive used by Mr. Baker, came 
to me, and had his bees transferred to the L. frame 
and Simplicity hive. This was in the spring of 1880. 

Now, for results: These bees were wintered in the 
same hive, on their summer stands, without any ar- 
tificial protection, not even a windbreak, except an 
ordinary board fence, and that stood 3 or 4 rods from 
the hives. You will all doubtless remember the ter- 
| rible results of the following winter, 1880 and ’81, in 
which many lost all the bees they had. Yet these 
bees came through the ordeal of that winter without 
| any loss, and showing no signs of the hardships they 
had passed through, being strong, clean, and healthy. 

I will now compare these bees with others, to il- 
| lustrate their remarkable hardiness in withstanding 











| the rigors of winter as well as the active voyaging 
of wing in summer. During the same spring I 
transferred 46 stocks for otber parties in the same 
vicinity, putting all in Simplicity hives; these 46 
| stocks consisted of blacks, hybrids, and full-blood 
| Italians, and were wintered in like manner, except 
| in three cases, where windbreaks were provided. 
When spring came, three out of this number had 
| Survived; loss 43, and the increase 21; total loss, 64 
| stocks. My own loss was 21 stocks out of 30; all 
| were packed with 3 inches of dry chaff around body 
of hive, and chaff cushions over brood-chamber. A 
| Mr. Lee, of our vicinity, a box-hive man, lost 28 out 
| of 31. A Mr. Night lost 133 out of 136; these last 
were in Gallup hives. 
Well, with these facts and figures before one, is it 
any wonder that I should have an eye upon this 
strain of bees? and as I am strongly opposed to 
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jumping at conclusions, I have taken years to watch 


queens, but I am not sure they were much, 


and investigate this characteristic, during which | 
time nota colony of these bees has ever suffered | 


from any cause, 80 far as we can discover, until | 
am now compelled to accept the fact, although con- 


trary to previous conceived ideas, that this strain of | ( ne 
I believe it is a common occurrence to have 


bees possesses remarkable traits of hardiness that I 
never saw in any other bees. 
DESCRIPTION. 
The bees are three-banded; color, dark orange; in 
form they are more slender than Italians in general; 


in movement they are active and rapid; in leaving | 
or returning to the hive they present a waspish or | 


bristling appearance, with wings widely spread and 


highly elevated; are first-class comb-builders and | 


honey-gatherers. I have obtained a selected stock 
of these bees, and have requeened a part of my 
home apiary this season. I have arranged 80 as to 
be able to produce queens of this strain another 
season. The queens, like the workers, are a little 
on the slender style, but long of body; in color, a lit- 
tle on the dark, being a light mahogany, yet they 
are beauties. Perhaps their appearance is some- 
what due to the care with which |] breed them, 
having grown all cells in a powerful colony; that is, 
fed and kept right up to the swarming-point. I am 
fully persuaded, that, to get the best results in 
queen-rearing, we must exercise great care in the 
production of the cells. 

Now, in conclusion, friend Root, what shouldbe 
done? It seems to me, although we place the above 
facts as prospective only, that there is a sufficient 
probability in justifying us in the conclusion, that 
this strain of bees should be utilized to the benefit 
of bee-keepers, especially throughout the cold bleak 
regions of the North. And as Mr. Shirk is not a 
practical bee-keeper, and therefore does not under- 
stand queen-rearing, this labor, if done, will neces- 
sarily devolve upon some one else; and as this 
vicinity will be well supplied with this strain of 
drones by next season, it would be better to raise 
the queens here. I have not bees enough to go into 
the queen trade extensively, yet [ could buy enough 
in the spring to form my nuclei. 

Bloomdale, O., Nov. 19, 1883. R. B. ROBBINS. 


Friend R., this is, of course, a very impor- 
tant matter to me ; and had the bees you men- 
tion been brought from Japan or Africa, or, 


erhaps, better still, Nova Scotia or Iceland, | 
should have faith that they possess some | 


rominent desirable quality. As itis,I am | ssenadiel Gar te OL 


inclined to think the success you’ mention 
was more accidental than because the bees 
were especially different from any other bees. 
Perhaps it is no more than fair tu inform our 
readers that friend R. proposes to fullow 


this article with an advertisement, and offer | 


queens for sale during the coming season. 


| cause it would not granulate. 
Now, although I am sure. from the above | $°me that honey could be put up so that ft would 

. " ® . ° ; no ranulate, Du e . 
letter, that he is honest and conscientious in | ~ ia 


the matter, he would have to be rather more | 
than human if he did not unconsciously get | 


to be a little biased in their favor when he 
goes into the business of selling stock. An- 
other thing: I have taken pains to test quite 
a number of colonies that seemed to show re- 
markable qualities, but I have not been sat- 
isfied that their progeny had any very per- 
ceptible advantage over the common run of 

vod Italians. Our red-clover queen, it is 

ue, seemed to give us a good many extra 





if any, above queens reared from any other 
choice queen. Now, then, friends, after this 
word of counsel, | should be glad to see the 
strain of bees possessed by friend R. fully 
tested.—In regard to the matter of wintering, 


particular stocks in almost every apiary that 
winter safely year after year, and that, too, 
with no extra protection. Sometimes this is 
the rule only so long as the queen lasts. 
Again, I have had reason to think the combs 
the bees winter on, or some accidental pecu- 
liarity of the hive, had something to do with 
it. Also some accidental protection from the 
wind, which the owner never thought of, may 
have quite a marked influence on this result. 
[am inclined to think something of this kind 
is the case with the bees mentioned above. 
although | may be mistaken. I suppose, of 
course, the bees are good Italians. It seems 
to me. also, that the queens should be fur- 
nished at about the usual price, or a little 
more, for any good queen-breeder could rear 
a thousand queens or more without trouble, 
from any particular queen. 
a  — —_-——-— 


THE GRANULATION OF HONEY. 


Also a Splendid Report from Friend Pettit, 
of Belmont, Can, 


$1000 WORTH OF HONKY FROM 72 COLONLES. 


OW that my honey crop is disposed of,I send 
L¥ you my report for 1883. Fall of 1882 I went 
into winter quarters with 72 stocks. The 
present season I disposed of 7542 Ibs. of extracted 
honey for $970.53. For use in the house, estimated 
at 225 lbs., which will make $1000 nicely. I go into 
winter quarters now with 76 stocks. I had a large 
quantity of late dark honey, which has reduced my 
average price considerably. Inclosed you will find 
aresolution and discussion on the granulation of 
honey, clipped from the Toronto Globe of Sept. 21, 
1883, which took place after you left the N. A. Con- 
vention. The resolution was intended as an ed- 
ucator of the public. We must not give up the bat- 
tle until the people know the truth in this matter; 
then as a class we wiil stand better befure the 
people, and the adulterated article will be forced to 
take a back seat. ; 
GRANULATED HONEY. 
A resolution was praneeeee by Mr. S. T. Pettit, 
. Muth, pledging the Associa- 
tion to do all in its power to convince the public that 
granulated honey was natural and wholesome. 

Mr. Pettit said that the lack of knowledge on this 
sulbj+ct by the public was a great drawback to the 
business, and a direct inducement to unscrupulous 
purties to adulterate the honey or get up some 
mixture which the public would accept as pure be- 
It was claimed by 


Certainly, pure 
honey would granulate. 

Mr. Muth said bee-keepers knew very well that 
pure honey would granulate, but the public did not 
know it. It was necessary to educate the public on 
this question. He had been offered a recipe by a 
druggist, by which it was claimed honey could be 
put up so it would not granulate. The druggist 
wanted $5 or $10 for the recipe, but he (Mr. Muth) 
said he would not give a five-cent pi:ce for it. If 
the honey business was to be made a success, it 
must be done by selling the honey in its pure and 
natural state, and the public must learn that pure 
honey would granulate. He knew, as a matter of 
fact, that in France and Germany granulated honey 
wus preferred. 
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Rev. W. F. Clarke.—It would be better if we would 
state that granulation is a proof of purity. 

Mr. Hart mentioned that there were good au- 
thorities who claimed that honey could be put up 
so that it would not granulate, and he doubted the 
advisability of putting in the motion that all pure 
honey wouldgranulate. Mr. Spence and Mr. Pringle 
also doubted that the association should be commit- 
ted to that stacement. , 

Rev. Mr. Langstroth said he never saw pure’ honey 
that would not granulate, but he mentioned aiso 
that he had seen honey trom Mexico which granulat- 
ed or thickened like lard or butter — perfectly 
smooth. 

Mr. Muth said that in his storehouse every winter 
they liquefied the honey. Sometimes it granulated | 
smooth like lard, sometimes with avery heavy grain 
like small peas. 

Mr. Jones, from his experience, found that Canada- 
thistle honey would granulate like lard, while bass- 
wood and buckwheat honey thickened in heavy 
crystals. 

Several suggestions were made by members as to 
the resolution, but tinally it was presented and pass- 
ed in the following shupe: ‘ That we, as individuals 
and as an association, do all in our power, by pre- 
cept and practice, to convince the public that gran- 
ulated honey is natural, wholesome, and desirable, 
and that granulation is a fine test ofits purity.” 

Belmont, Ont., Can., Noy. 14, 1883. 8S. T. Perrir. 

_ like your resolution, friends, but I think 
it should be borne in mind that we have Cal- 
ifornia honey, and honey from other sources 
from other parts of the world, which does 
not granulate at all, or not, at least, for a’ 
great while. We had several samples of 
honey that would stand outdoors during a 
zero treeze, and show no signs of granula- 
tion, and I have kept it that way all winter 
long. It was not thin honey either; because 
when frozen stiff, a tumbler full could be in- 
verted without scarcely moving, and yet it 
was so Clear that print could be read through 
it. By all means, let us overcome the idea 
that granulation indicates any thing unnat- 
ral. 


—— ee et ———_——_—- 


had the care of bees for a year or so knows that a 
colony of bees having the swarming fever in the 
honey-barvest, is fully as damaging to the prospect 
of the bee-keeper as is a strike of telegraph op- 
erators, cte., to the interests of those who employ 
them. To avoid such a condition of things, then, 
should be the aim of those wishing to secure the 
best results from their bees. Different bee-keepers 
have different ways of trying to Overcome the 
swarming fever, such as cutting out queen-cells, 
ete., many of which often prove ineflicient in secur- 
ing the desired result. After trying nearly all the 
plans I have read of, and many of my own devising, 
I have adopted the following, which gives me the 
best results of any thing so far tried. Our main 
honey-harvest occurs, as a rule, during the last 20 
days of July: hence, to secure the best results, all 
swarming should be done as far as possible by the 
2d or 3d of that month. No swarms should be hived 
which issue before June 20; forif such are hived, 
the probability is that they willwant toswarm again 
about July 20, which is at the very time we desire to 
avoid swarming, or a disposition to swarm, as much 
as possible. To keep the swarming fever down 
previous to June 20, l take brood and bees from the 
stronger, and give to the weaker, till all are equaliz- 
ed, or brought so they are nearly ready to Swarm at 
about the sume time; and if this comes sooner than 
20 or 25 days before the honey-harvest, swarming is 
kept back by taking a frame of brood and bees from 
each, and forming other colonies or nuclei with 
them. By taking 9 such frames of brood and bees 
(1 use 9 frames in a hive), and placing themin a 
hive together with a queen, a full colony is made at 
once, which in a few days will be as strong as any; 
while by taking the 9 frames away we have kept 9 
hives from swarming for a few days. When the 
proper time arrives for the swarming to be done to 


| the best advantage, all swarms are hived separately 


, as they issue, for the first week or so, as these are 


SWARMING, AND SECTION HONEY. 


‘“* STRIKES” AMONG THE BEES, ETC. 


i» N page 579, Mrs. M. A. Shepherd writes: “ Will. 
Mr. Doolittle tell us exactly how he manages | 

when his bees are working in sections, and | 
swarm? Neither the old stand nor the swarm will 
be strong enough to work in sections, and perhaps 
the best of the season may be over before they are | 
ready again.’’ Here is a question of great importance | 
to the apiarist who is working for section honey. I 
said on these pages some time ago, that the great | 
secret of producing honey was in getting the bees | 
strong in just the right time for the honey harvest, | 
neither too early nor too late, on the principle that, | 
ifa man hada field of grain to harvest, he would | 
hire the laborers when the grain was ripe; not be- 
fore, aad not afterward, and employ as few at all | 
other ti.aes as would be consistent with preparing 
for the harvest. Just so I say to-day; and he or she 
who becomes a successful honey-producer will soon- | 
er or later view the matter in the same light. 

But, Mrs. S. now comes forward with the very 
pertinent question, saying, after the man has hired 
his help, and they have worked a few days in the 
field of ripéned grain, thus becoming efficient labor- | 
ers, Suppose they should strike for higher wages, 
and neglect the field of grain, what is to be done | 
with them, or how shall such a strike be prevented? 
We all know how damaging to any business is a 
strike of the employees; and any person having | 


| the brood, and put on the sections. 


| early enough to get their hives in proper shape for 
the harvest, with no disposition to swarm again the 
| game year. 


After this week has elapsed, two 
swarms are hived together in one hive, if they issue 
near the same time, so itcan be done; and if not, 
the new swarm is placed on the stand of another 
colony which has not swarmed, moving such col- 
ony arod or two away,thus securing to the new 
swarm all the field bees from the colony moved, and 
giving them nearly the same working force they 
would have had if two swarms had been hived to- 
gether. The colony moved is prevented from a de- 
sire to swarm, as it is so weakened by the loss of 
bees that no further attempt is made to swarm, as a 
general thing. If all have not swarmed up to 6 days 
before the general honey-harvest, they are made 
artificially in the following manner: 

An empty hive is procured and set beside a col- 


| ony which has not swarmed, which I will call No. 1. 
| No. lis now opened, and all the frames taken out, 


and frames of empty comb or fdn.is set in their 
places; sections are put back on,and hive closed, 


| when all the bees are shaken in front of their old 


hive, which they readily enter. The frames of 
brood devoid of bees are placed in the empty hive, 
except one, which is taken to a nucleus, and ex- 


| changed for a frame of brood, bees, and queen. 


Set this frame having the queen in the hive having 
Having done 
this, go to another hive that has not swarmed, which 
we will call No. 2, and move it a rod or two away, 
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placing the hive prepared with brood, queen, etc., | not go, but I am lucky enough to be able to 


on stand No. 2, occupied. By this plan I make one 
new swarm from two old ones, thereby doing away 
with the swarming fever, yet having all in good 
working condition, when the honey-harvest arrives. 

By all these plans, the object to be secured is to 
get rid of the swarming fever, and yet have all 
swarms strong enough to do good work in the sec- 
tions. But, says one, do you always succeed? No, 
not always; for once in awhile a swarm will issue 
from a hive that ought to be contented to labor 
with a will, in sections. In such a case I adopt one 
of the two following methods. 1. When a swarm is- 
sues during the honey-harvest, I catch and cage the 
queen (this is easily done when the queen’s wings 
are clipped), placing the cage in one of the sections, 
leaving her there for 5 days, when the hive is open- 
ed and all the honey extracted from the brood- 
frames, cutting off all queen-cells while so doing. 





Now let the queen out, and you will see a swarm | 


work as if they meant ** business.” 


2. The new swarm is hived in a hive containing | 


but 4 frames of empty comb or fdn., setting it on 


the stand of the old colony, and putting the sections | 
from the old colony on the swarm, having the sec- | 


tions surround the 4 frames given. 
the bees to do most of their work in the sections; 
and as they have nearly or quite all the working 
force, as much section honey is obtained as would 
have been had they not swarmed. 

The old colony will get in good shape for winter, 
while 3 or 4 frames of sealed honey from some stock 
worked for extracted honey will make the new 
swarm all right for winter. : 

The above are the plans! use; and all I will say in 
favor of them is, that they please me, and enable 


This compels | 


| age; 


me to secure a tolerably fair crop of honey year aft- | 


er year. 
HIVING BEES ON SUNDAY. 


In regard to hiving bees on the Sabbath, I have 
little tosay. I believe God can be as acceptably 
served, many times, by sitting under the shade of 
some tree, listening to the hum of the bees, and 
communing with our own hearts, asking our heaven- 
ly Father that he will so guide us by the Holy Spirit, 
that our daily lives may always be to his honor and 
glory, and for the conversion of those about us, as 
by going to church, and returning from the same, 
ready to find fault with a brother who differs with 
us as to how the Sabbath is to be kept. I believe in 
attending church; but I also believe that we may 
become so strenuous about the letter of the law re- 
garding the Sabbath that we may forget the better 
and more spiritual part of it, which is, that each 
Sabbath shall be spent so that, at the end of it, we 
can say we are one Sabbath-day nearer God's king- 
dom. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1883. 
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BEE-KEEPING IN THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 





A BIG MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION, 


Orr readers who take the Bee-keepers’ 





Magazine are doubtless aware that our 

veteran bee- keeper and editor, A. J. 
King, has gone to assist in starting an apia- 
ry in the island of Cuba. The minute I saw 
the notice that he had gone, and the letter 
from him personally, I felt like saying I 
should like to go too. Well, friends, I can 





ae you a good letter from Mr. A. W. Os- 
urn, the proprietor of the 100 colonies the 
friends have taken to Cuba. 

Editor Gleanings :—. On the 19th of last month we 
sat foot upon King Alfonzo’s domain, and took our 
first look at Cuba. We had left the grand old steam- 
ship Niagara, that had brought us in safety from 
New York, and with our 100 colonies of bees, with 
all the modern “ fixins,”’ we took the cars for this 
place, 18 miles north-east of Havana. Our bees 
stood the voyage well, every colony being alive 
when they arrived at San Miguel. But owing to the 
hot sun, and the delays that seemed impossible to 
avoid, in 3 days after our arrival 8 colonies had 
gone to that good place where all good Italians go, 
leaving us 92 to astonish the natives with, and to be- 
gin bee-keeping in this tropical climate, where the 
sun pours down its genial rays, and the flowers 
bloom 12 months in the year. 

Of the honey-flow of Cuba I can not speak with 
that surety that long experience would give; but 
from what I have seen, {| think very favorably of it. 
Of course, our bees were comparatively weak when 
they landed here, having been purposely shipped 
light in bees to avoid smothering while on the voy- 
but notwithstanding their weak condition, 
they are gathering more honey than I ever saw col- 
onies with no more bees than they have do. There 
are two great things that contribute to this happy 
result. First, there is plenty of honey to gather; 
second, owing to the warm weather, no extra 
number of bees are required to stay at home to keep 
the brood warm, and the nights are delightfully 
warm. The queen bas every chance to spread her 
brood, with no fear that it will be chilled. As I said 
before, the nights are warm, the mornings are 
warm, and the days and evenings are warm. As an 
evidence, let me say that, in the morning as soon as 
there is any light, I hear the hum of ten thousand 
little wings, wending their way for the early drop 
of nectar while it sparkles with the morning dew. 
They work with great energy until about 10 o’clock 
when there is a perceptible slacking off, till 3 in the 
afternoon, when business is again resumed; and 
until it is dark they cease nor tire not; but each 
one trying to outdo the other, loads himself with 
pollen and honey to the utmost capacity. 

Of the honey, I have a good report to make. It 
has a rich and native sweetness that, to my taste, is 
superior to white clover or basswood of the North. 
The native Cubans tell us that next month, Dec., 
they consider rather the best month in the year for 
surplus. I am going to see how it compares with 
the North, or with the best years in California. Of 
the different kinds of flowers from which the bees 
gather the honey from here, I shall have to wait till 
some future article before I can give your readers 
the names of them. 

Of the face of the country (what I have seen of it), 
it is delightful; the land is rolling, with springs and 
little brooks in proximity to one another. The 
water is as good as I ever tasted in any country. 
One great feature of beauty is the palm-trees. 
They skirt the banks of every streamlet; their 
trunks are smooth and slick; their dark-green 
foliage, towering far above any of the trees of the 
forest, makes them the one grand feature of loveli- 
ness in this tropical picture of nature. I speak of 
the palm, because it is the one ideal thing that fills 
my eyes full to overflowing. There are other trees 
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that are lovely, that are really beautiful, whose 
names I do not know; but the orange, the lemon, 
the lime, and the pineapple, grow in great perfec- 
tion here; and, in fact, I never tasted any of the 
above fruit, so perfect in form and flavor, until I 
came to Cuba. Now while I write, not 30 ft. away, 
and where the bees have to fly under its mammoth 


leaves to get to their hives, stands a beautiful | 


banana-tree, loaded with the ripening fruit. 


The | 


great Giver of all good has richly bestowed his | 


blessings upon this country, and I have now the 
great honor of being the first to establish and put in 
running order the first apiary upon the improved 
or modern plan, that some of the native sweetness 
of this God-blessed country may be gathered and 





with me. Well, I shouldn’t have followed them, if 
I hadn’t been up in the tree, nor tried to settle them 
“mit a bell”’ either, as neighbor R.says; but neigh- 
bor C. followed them about a mile, and saw them go 
intoatree. Now, I call that a clear case of willful 
desertion, and they must have had that tree picked 
out to go to; but why they would leave a nice com- 
fortable hive to go to a dirty old tree, is more than I 
can understand. 

My next experience was on the 12th of July. A 
fine big swarm of Italians came out and settled; 


' and when I went to hive them — well, there is no 


tightly put into barrels, and safely shipped to the | 


hungry millions of the North, and of Europe. 
A. W. OSBURN. 
San Miguel de Iarnco, Cuba, Nov. 11, 1883. 


me 00 


SWARMS DESERTING THE HIVE WHEN 
THEY HAVE OPEN BROOD GIVLN 
THEM. 

‘* OLEFOGY ’’ COMES DOWN HANDSOMELY, AND RE- 
NOUNCES HIS HERESY. 


cussion on this subject of late, I feel like 
casting in my mite, for I have had a new 


experience this season, and I’m afraid I’m “ almost | 


persuaded.” I have for several years practiced in- 
variably giving swarms, when I hived them, a comb 
of unsealed brood, and I always put the comb of 
brood in the hive first, and then hived the bees on 
it; and as I never had lost a swarm by desertion, I 


use talking; they were the “‘illest’’ bees I ever under- 
took to hive. ** Coming bee’’(?). I think I should 
prefer them not quite so“ coming.’’ I tell you, they 
plied their stings for all they were worth; but then, 
as Iam no hand to run I stood my ground, with the 


| exception of jumping down off the ladder a few 


times, and crouching down and sticking my head 
under some pie-plants that grew hard by, just to 
give them a little time to consider, you know; but 
they wouldn’t *‘consider’’ worth a cent; and then 


| my better half, she got sorry for me, and took the 


bonnet off her own head and thrashed the bees off 
from me with it, and then she over (?) persuaded me 


| to let her fix her Sunday go-to-meetin’ veil over my 
pieeniedanr | face, and buckskin gloves on my hands, and then 
ae Bro. Root, as there has been some dis- | 


with a free use of water and smoke we got them 
nicely hived and on their stand, all snug and well 
shaced, just at noon; and I went to the shop and 
left my wife and two blue-eyed girls to watch the 
bees; and when I came home at night they said the 
bees were gone, and they couldu’t tell how they 
went, nor where they went to; for they were right 
there all the time, and didn’t know how they could 


| have got away without their knowing it, and they 


had about concluded that there was no use in any- | 


body losing bees in that way; but, alas! it took only 


two refractory swarms to knock the conceit clean | 


out of me. And now for the experience. 
June Ist, hive No. 24 swarmed, and I hived the 


swarm in the orthodox way; numbered the hive 33, | 


put them on the stand, shaded them well, and went | 


on my way rejoicing. Well, they worked all right 
for two days; but on the 3d day of June the swarm- 
ing fever became epidemic among the bees, and No. 
33 caught the complaint, and out they came, and 
settled with a swarm from No. 15, which had just 
preceded them on a peach-tree limb. Well, they 
were both large swarms, and when united made one 
whopper; but I didn’t want to try to divide them; 
was searce of hives anyhow, and,in fact, I didn’t 
know but that 33 had left their hive because they 
felt lonesome by themselves. I didn’t know but 
they’d left just to get away from the “ young uns.” 
So I just put them all in the same hive 33 had left, 
and they filled it so full that I put the super on to 
give them room. When I had them nearly all in the 
hive, I saw the bees balling a queen; and when I 
took her away from them I knew her. She belonged 
to 33, and I had called her my gipsy queen (and she 
has a history; but, never mind that now), sol put 
her back in 24, where she came from 2 days before, 
80 that left one queen with a rousing big swarm of 
bees, and a nice start of comb, honey, brood, and 
eggs. Well, they stayed there two days, and work- 
ed ‘away like *‘ good little insex;’’ but on the 5th of 
June, when I was climbing that big elm-tree, ** you 
know,” to get a swarm down out of the top of it, 
don’t you think 33 came out and went right off? Do 
you ask if they settled? No, they didn’t “ settle”’ 





did not go into any other hive there either. Now, I 
call that a clear case of willful desertion, and that 
with malice aforethought, for it looks to me as if 
they did it on purpose to get even with me, because 
I had beaten them in the first battle; for they had 
the infallible comb of brood, and every thing neces- 
sary to make them comfortable, and still they *‘don’t 


been babby.”’ 
Well, now, I don’t know what others may think 


about it; but for me, it will not take much more of 
such experience as that to convert me, and then I 
shall have to join Bro. Doolittle. OLEFOGY, 
Allendale, Il., Nov., 1883. F. 8. C. 
Well, I declare, friend F., I used to think 
that when a man once advocated a certain 


| doctrine as vehemently as 7 did yours, it 


was an almost unheard-of thing to come 
right down squarely and own up. You cer- 
tainly ought to have a medal ora diploma, 
or something of that sort, for setting an ex- 
ample of frankness and ingenuousness, be- 
fore our younger brethren. You can not tell 
why those bees swarmed out that way. I 
wonder if they had not heard about the way 
folks are giving it to you through the bee- 
journals, and coneluded they would turn in 
and add their mite to the general fund of 
knowledge by coming rigat out before your 
eyes, and demonstrating your error. — Give 
my respects to your good wife, and tell her 
that we think you ought to be happy, even if 


you have been whipped out so badly on 
the swarming business. I really am _ not 
certain my wife would do as much as that, 


lend me her Sunday go-to-meeting bonnet 
and veil, and turn in and help fight. May be 
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she would, though, for we very seldom give 
our wives the credit they deserve, if I am 
correct in the matter. 


FROME PALESTINE. 


HONEY FROM THE SEBESTEN-TRRE, AND HOW THE 
BEE-EATER IS CAPTURED, ETC. 








\VERYBODY knows, it is a long, long way from 
"y America across the Atlantic Ocean, the whole 
“— gontinent of Europe, and last the Mediterra 
nean Sea, till it reaches the port of Jaffa, taking our 
journals to such an out-o*-the-way place as Jerusa- 
lem. But, having come up to the Lebanon for some 
months, it was longer still before my eyes met with 
the interesting article published by friend Benton, 
about the bee-eater, on page 283, of JUVENILE 
GLEANINGS for May. I, too, was very much aston- 
ished to find friend Benton's excellent memory fail- 
ing him in describing that sticky substance to catch 
birds. The sebesten-tree (Cordia Myra) is a middle- 
sized, irregular-growing tree, with ovate leaves, 
very smooth on its superior surface, rough below; 
it has small whitish flowers, blossoming about the 
end of May, at which time I observed numbers of 
bees swarming about it, eagerly getting honey, that 
time being the end of the cactus-blossoms, afford- 
ing the bees much honey. Pity to say, there are 
but few trees in the neighborhood and in surround- 
ing villages; for should there be orchards of them 
here, our bees would infallibly have another honey 
harvest for the first part of June. 


This tree bas an egg-shaped fruit called the sebes- | 


ten plum, which is succulent, mucilaginous, and 


emollient, with some astringency, and has asweetish 
It has a thick peel, and in the midst of the | 
mucilaginous substance is bedded a kernel, filling | 


taste. 


up almost all the space. The fruit is about the 
size of a grape, and hanging down in similar bunch- 
es, excepting the fruits in the bunches to bescarcer, 
though there are great numbers of bunches. It 
ripens about the endof August, and is almost yellow. 
It is then gathered by the owner, and every fruit is 
to be cut open. The most curious way is employed 
to get out the substance. The fruits are sucked out 
one by one, and spit into a big mold, or chaldron, 
together with the kernels; there it is beaten togeth- 
er for some time, till it foams well, and a solution of 
yellow arsenic (tersulphide of arsenic) with water at 
the rate of 1% is mixed to it, and the beating is con- 
tinued for another while, which last solution prob- | 
ably was mixed to prevent it from fermentation, or 
give it a greenish hue, as they told me. 

Flexible whips from olive, pomegranate, ete., are 
now cut, and dipped in the mass just as far asto 
leave a little space clean, to hoid the whip. They 
are then'put to dry somewhat, and dipped a second 
and a third time in this matter, when they are sup- 
posed to have enough giue, or ‘‘aibbek,"’ as the 
Arabs call it. They are now put together by dozens 
and sent to the market. Any bird-catcher or bee- 
keeper (I used them myself) now sets up those 
whips one by one in the branches of trees,or on 
poles or reeds put upin the vicinity of the hives. 
The bee-eater is known to perch up very high, and 
finds those green whips very inviting for him to | 
perch upon, whereupon his feet stick fast to the | 
substance, and very often making efforts with his | 
wings to get off, he gets entangled more and more 


' employed. 


| this cornfield to cut the weeds. 





in the lofty but unhappy resting-place, which 
proves very often to be his last resting-place. 
This is the way the mucilage is manufactured and 


I lately met with a young American 
lady by the name of Miss Debora, which, in the or- 
iginal, signifies “*bee.”’ I asked her if she would 
like to be the queen of all my queens. The answer 
was inthe positive. I don’t think you find very 
often such queens set over sO many queens, 

By the time the present reaches you, or very soon 
after, I shall be back again to my Palestine apiaries, 
where I generally reside. What I mean by this is, 
you may kindly continue mailing the journals to 
Jerusalem, not heeding the date given. 

Pa. T. BALDENSPERGER. 

Mt. Lebanon Apiary, Beyrout, July 23, 1883. 

Friend B., we are very much obliged to 
you for the facts you give in regard to this 
strange tree, as well as for the very full ex- 
planation you give us in regard to the orien- 
tal plan for catching birds. It seems to me 
it is a vast improvement over the time-hon- 
ored plan so often recommended to youthful 
aspirants, of putting salt on their tails. We 
are interested, too, in that American queen- 
bee. For a good while we have heard much 
about sending over to your country after 
queen-bees ; but I believe you are almost the 
first one who has had the goad sense to ap- 
preciate the rare excellences of the native 
American queens. May God’s blessing rest 
with Mrs. Debora and yourself in your Pal- 
estine home. 
al DOAN Im mennsoonine 


DO DRONES CONGREGATE IN LARGE 


BODIES, WHERE QU#ENS MAY 
MEET THEM? 


IMPORTANT FACTS IN THE MATTER, 
FRIEND DOOLITTLE, 





SOME FROM 


ANY of our friends who have read 
Uj", GLEANINGS for years back will re- 
~~ member the articles on this subject, 
and I presume most of our readers are fa- 
miliar with the fact given on page 65 of the 
A BC book, in regard to queen-ants meet- 
ing in vast bodies. Well, keeping these 
facts in view, we read with interest the fol- 
lowing, which we extract from the A. B. J.: 

Some 20 years ago my father planted a piece of 
corn on a higb hill; and as the season was quite wet 
during June and the fore part of July, the weeds 


| were quite rank in the corn during the fore part of 
| August. 


As soon as through haying, we went into 
Every afternoon 
from about half-past twelve to three o'clock it 
would sound asif there wasaswarm of bees in the 
air, and at first we looked often to see if we could 
not see a swarm: but as none was discovered, we 
concluded it must be flies of some kind, which can- 
gregated there to play. Atthis time there were no 
bees nearer than two miles from this hill, unless, 
perchance, a stray swarm might have been in a 
piece of woodland not as far off. Previous to this 
my father had kept bees, and had often pointed out 
the queen to me as a Swarm was going into the hive 
when he hived them, and I knew a drone as well as 
a worker-bee. 

One day I was sent to the cornfield alone, and, as 
it was a very warm day, along about two o'clock I 
got extremely tired (or, perhaps. lazy), and so I lay 
down partially in the shade of the corn to rest. As 
I remained there, listening to the hum of the flies, 
as I supposed, [ thought I would try to ascertain if I 
could see any thing; so, shading my eyes by placing 
one hand each site of them, and looking steadily uo 
into the clear sky, after a little I could see thousands 
of living creatures circling in all directions, so swift 
that at times they looked like a streak of black, 
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shooting across the sky. As I was looking at them, 
] saw a dozen of these shuoting objects give chase 
after another, and svon overtook it, when their 
flight was less rapid. Circling around, they came 
peur the ground and stopped on the tassel of a stalk 
of corn, which stood about a rod trom where | lay. 
1 got up at once and proceeded to the stalk of corn, 
but before I was half way to it,one flew off, which 
Jooked to me tike a queen honey-bee, and the other 
fell to the ground. Upon picking it up, | found it 
to be xu dead drone. Aithough at that time I knew 
linle of bee lore, still l bud solved the mys:ery of 
the humming nvise, no longer believing it to be tlies 
which made the noise, but Knowing it to be made by 
the drones of the honey-bee. 

| now believe that this was a place where the 
drones and queens congregated, but the facts only 
show that drones are numerous which fiy two miles 
from home, and from the next fact wnich I give, | 


believe that there were drones there from hives five | 


or more miles away. 


When I tirst kept bees there were no Italians near- | 
er than tive miles distant, yet occasionaliy | found | 


thet some ot our young queens would produce 
‘now andthen” a yellow bee. My bees were ull black 


when | bought them, and the Italians were intro- | 
duced five miles uway, after 1 bad bought the | 


blacks. The next season a man four miles distant 


Itulianzed bis whole apiary, and the year following | 
I found nearly one-third of my young queeus prv- | 
ducing from one-twelfth to one-third of their bees | 


with yellow bands. Being pleused with the work 


done by these hybrid bres, | introduced the Italians | 


into my apiary the next year, which, of course, put 
a stop to my observations, as to the distance queens 
will mate. 

From the above facts I am positive that queens of 
one race will mate with the drones of other races of 
bees, unless such are kept more tban tive miles 
apart. 

i 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


SOMBTHING FROM SECRETARY HUTCHINSON. 


LTHOUGH it is, perhaps, a little late to say 
A any thing about the Chicago Convention, yet 
there are probably many of the readers of 
GLKEANINGS who have seen no report of the proceed- 
ings, and to such the fullowing may prove interest- 


ing. 
WHAT KIND OF BEES ARE BEST ? 


Some favored pure Italians, but scarcely any one 
wanted pure Syrians, and no ove wished for pure 
blacks. A cross between the Syrians and Italians, 
and between the Italians and blac s, both fouad 


theiradvocates. Thereseemedto be decided pref- | 
erence for ** crosses;’’ even Mr. Langstroth declared | 


himself in favor of a cross. 
LEGISLATION ON FOUL BRO D. 


Tbe opinion prevailed, that there was plenty of 


’ legislation now upon the subject; it only needed en- 


forcing. 
SUPERSEDING QUEENS. 


It was decided, that queens ure not always super- 
seded because they do not lay a sufficient number of 
eggs, but from some signs of decrepitude discerni- 
ble to the bees but not to ourselves. A superseding 
queen is alway an excellent one. Italians super- 
sede their queens more promptly than do the blacks. 

MARKETING HONEY. 

Mr. R. A. Burnett, a dealer, gave some excellent 
advice in regard to marketing honey. He said that 
one-pound sections are the best; that if half-pound 
sections must be sold at a very great advance in 
price, he did not think it would be advisable to use 
them; that glassed sections are very unsalable; that 
sections a trifle under weight are better than those 
that overrun; that a thin comb is more salable 
than a thick one weighing the sume; and that dark 
honey is more salable in the extracted form, 


ADULTERATION OF HONEY. 

Some thought that honey could be adulterated at 
a profit, by the producer; others thought not; but 
all were opposed to it. 

OVERSTOCKING A LOCALITY. 

Upon this subject there was much discussion, 
with no very definite conclusions; but the idea 
seemed to prevail, that not more than 125 or 150 col- 
onies should be kept in one locality, and the field 
should be clear fur three miles in every direction. 
No one could be certain that his income had been 
increased by planting for honey alone. 

SURPLUS RECEPTACLES. 

Upon this subject but little was said; section box- 
es, of course, being given the preference, those 
with open top-bars being the favorites. Three- 
fourths of the members could obtain straight combs 
| without separators. Sections two inches wide had 
| but few admirers; 14 to 1% inches were considered 
| of a better width. 
| Mr. Langstroth gave a long and interesting ac- 





count of how the invention of the moyable-comb 
hive was brought about, and then spoke with much 


| feeling of 
THE HONORED DEAD, 


Mentioning Samuel Wagner, Moses Quinby, Adam 
Grimm, Richard Colvin, and R. C. Otis. When Geo. 
| Grimm arose and thanked Mr. Langstroth for the 
| eloquent words spoken of his father, it touched a 
| sympathetic chord, and brought tears to many eyes. 
| WINTERING. 

Upon this subject there was the u3ual talk about 
| packing, cellar wintering, pollen, dysentery, etc. 
| The feeding of cane sugar for winter stores was 

strongly recommended. 
COMB FOUNDATION, 
| The preference was decidedly in favor of the Giv- 
| en; and for fastening it into sections, the putty- 
| knife plan, the melted-wax plan, the Parker fasten- 
| er, and the Clark, were all recommended with a ve- 
hemence that wa bewildering. 
URLFYING WAX. 
| Melt it with large quantities of water; let it cool 
| slowly while upon the water, and all the impurites will 
settle to the bottom. 
AFTER-SWARMING 
Came in for its share of discussion. Some would 
prevent it altogether; others not, while methods of 
managing after-swarms were given without end. 
The Rev. L. L. Langstroth told how Mr. D. A. 
Jones managed 


ROBBER BEES, 

By putting dry hay in front of the hive attacked, 
and then covering it with wet bay. When a bee is 
wet, there is not much fight left in him. Mr. Lang- 
stroth had united colonies, even when they were dis- 
posed to quarrel, by wetting the bees in one hive, 
and shaking the bees from the other in front of it. 

Perhaps the greatest treat to all who attended the 
convention was that of meeting Father Langstroth. 
Mrs. L. Harrison was so overcome with enthusiasm 
that, when introduced, sbe put her arms right 
around his neck, and kisssed him, while those who 
saw the act cheered and applauded to the echo. Mr. 
Langstroth and myself were the guests of Mr. New- 
man, and it was my good fortune that we shared the 
same room. Never shall I furget those long, inter- 
esting, and govd talks that we bad. When Mr. Lang- 
stroth invented the movable-frame hive, he fondly 
hoped that it would revive bee-keeping among the 
masses; but it had an opposite effect, It placed 
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BEE-KEEPING IN THE HANDS OF SPECIALISTS, 


And Mr. Langstroth has given up all hopes that the | 


masses will ever keep bees, unless it is upon some 
different system from that which we now have. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 
Rogersville, Mich., Nov. 16, 1883. 


Friend H., vou deserve a medal for having | 


Now,I have always understood that all Italians 
were gentile and quiet. Those I bought of E. T. 


| Flanagan, of Belleville, Illinois, do usually remain 


| quietly on the combs. 


But so persistently do they 


_ stick, that any effort to brush them off rouses their 


inaugurated a plan for reporting conventions | 
so as to boil it all"down into Jess than a page. | 
| to my eye, for no apparent cause, and go to work as 


It is seldom that we have room for a full re- 
port in GLEANINGS; but we always have 
room for such a report as you give. 


Very | 


likely it is open to criticism; and perhaps | 


you have omitted many important things; 


but for all that, it is a move in the right di- | 


rection.—I do not quite get your concluding 
thought, however. It seems to me that the 
masses do keep bees, and get honey and hap- 
piness both. Anv one who doubts it should 
read our reports from A B C€ scholars. 


To 
ARE THEY ITALIANS OR NOT? 


AND ARE BANDS A TEST OF PURITY? 





A 


apiculture pipe in at once and say, ** Why, it 
is easy enough to tell; the Italians 
golden yellow bands on their abdomen.” Yes, I 
know that that is what the books teach, and I be- 
lieve that bee-connoisseurs pretty much agree upon 
that point. But it seems very strange, that, start- 
ing out as I did last spring, with 2 colonies of Italians 
and 15 of blacks, that 11 out of the first 12 queens 
reared from my tested ones should turn out to be 
purely mated. When the progeny of the first-hatch- 
ed queens made their appearance I was tickled to 
see those three golden bands glisten in the sun- 
shine. But as, one after another, they all showed 
these same marks, it all began to look a little too 


ire, and they stick it to me; it is then I get the bene- 
fit of their feelers; and especially will they fight the 
poor brush with all the choler of which bees are 
eapable. And often one will pop out of the hive in- 


if she would gouge it out. Thatin the honey season 
too. ThoselI have raised myself are more excitable, 
though quiet at times; but when full, or lengthened 
out, the bothersome third stripe is always there. 
What about all this? Are the marks described, 
certain tests of purity, or is ‘Squire Wilmot right? 


| Can we be certain that gentleness is a characteristic 


RE my so-called Italian bees Italians or not? | 


‘don’t every ry ofe 
Now, don’t every one of you professors of | plainly display two yellow bands. 


have three | =7 gentlest and best workers. 


of all Italian bees? Of course, if thrift and profit 
alone are to be considered, it makes comparatively 
little difference as to what blood they are. But 
when I sell bees I want to know whether I can war- 
rant them to be pure Italians or not; therefore I 
want queens and drones of either racetobe thor- 
ough bred stock. 


SOME OTHER MATTERS BEARING ON THIS SUBJECT. 
I have among my old stocks four colonies which 
They are among 

The two I had this 

spring swarmed naturally. and raised immense 

crops of drones. May not my Italian queens have 
mated with these two-banded drones, and produced 
three-banded workers? May not that often be the 
case in the apiaries of queen-rearers? Also, I find 
among my old races yellow-banded and yellow-spot- 


| ted bees of every degree, and bees without any yel- 


low, and all these diversities in the same hive. May 


| it not be, that in mixed breeds of bees, as well as of 
' other live stock, the offspring of a single queen will 


thick. One out of the 12 did not show the yellow | 


marks s0 distinctly, although, learning from Root’s 
primer, as I did, I scarcely needed that, from the 
way they usually greeted me when opening the hive, 
to convince me that they were hybrids. And I 
might say here, that often this autumn I have felt 
profound convictions that most of the other 11 were 
hybrids. But last August I was puzzled. Were 


| race as its mother-bee. 


they all Italians or all hybrids? for, including my 


imported ones, they all looked alike tome. Or did I 
not have sense enough to perceive the difference, if 
difference there were? 

After watching, wondering, and worrying for 
several weeks (I have not got over all that yet), I 
ealled upon an old retired apiarist, Miles H. Wil- 
mot, J. P., well known to many of our western bee- 


vary in their markings and disposition as well? 
Finally, it is a curious fact that all my young queens, 
two-banded and no-banded, appears to be purely 
mated; for every colony seems to be of the same 
Is it possible that bees do 
take after their mother more than their father? 
Now, I do not know whether all this adds either to 
a solution or complication of my problem. It may 
not bother anybody else; but to me it all seems 
enigmatical and funny. 


CAN INVALIDS KEEP BEES? 

Friend Hasty and others have had their say upon 
that point; now let me have miue. The thought 
that invalids can not follow the business, needs 
qualification. I certainly would not advise every 


| chronic invalid to go to bee-keeping. The class of 


keepers, hoping he might furnish me with some | 


solution to the enigma. 
WHAT MR. WILMOT THOUGHT. 

He said that the three golden bands were regarded 
as atest of pure Italian blood. In his judgment, 
however, there were two such necessary tests, the 
yellow bands and gentleness. He had had Italians 
which he could shake or brush off the combs in the 
roughest manner; indeed, he could handle them 
just about as he pleased. Others, to all appearance 
beautiful Italians, were of the most rabid kind. All 

such hs regarded as hybrids. He als» believed that 
the majority of queen-rearers were arrant humbuzs. 
What d> you all think about that? 





| skeptical reader of this couli b2 mysalf during my 


persons, possibly, to whom the term is applied, would 
hardly be able to stand every pull the business re- 
quires. Still there are many persons, far from able- 
bodied and healthy, who can do well at it when 
there is not much else they can do. I, if you please, 
am just sucha weakling. Raised on a farm, I have 
yet done but little farm work, except to feed pigs 
and chickens, drop corn, etc. — little country lasses’ 
work. I could not stand it to be cooped up in an of- 
fice. To find an independent living has been a tus- 
sle. In such a condition, I was fairly driven to take 
hold of this business, with a very small start, and I 
have made it the greatest success of my life. Not, it 
is true, suca a sucze3sas it might have b3en if I 

could put my shodaller to every burdea. If the 
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puny spell in the summer, I think he would be con- 
vineed that pretty near an invalid can follow the 
business successfully. Still, I believe it does re- 
quire considerable “grit.’’ I say this for the benefit 
of such as I, who may read this paper. 

[Tv be Continue 1.} 


Friend X., you will notice that Doolittle, 
in his article in this number, strikes on the 
same point you mention. but he thinks that 
italians came from quite a distance, and 
fertilized his first young queens, so that they | 
were really pure. It seems to me you are 
laying more stress on the importance of the- 
oretical purity than the case demands. I | 
have before said, that I knew of no way to 
get pure Italians, except they come from It- 
aly, and we do import queens every season, 
as you well know. Well, now, there are 
those who say that even these are not pure; 
and my reply would be, that, as long as they 
furnish the honey, I do not care particularly 
whether they are pure or not. Perhaps we | 
had better drop the word ‘* purity ”’ entirely, 
and guarantee all queens to produce three- 
banded bees. Where we send out select 
tested queens, as they have been termed, we 
can guarantee them to produce three-banded | 
bees, and of general gentle behavior. The | 
progeny of the queens direct from Italy are, | 
as arule, gentle. But a colony of bees that | 
have been for vears gentle and quiet may | 
set aroused and stirred up so as to be perfect | 
tigers; and therefore we have to bear in| 
mind that three-banded bees are sometimes 
gentle, and sometimes not; and again, the 
same colony of bees is sometimes gentle and 








some’ mes not. 
iu aegard to three-banded bees: 


People 
differ here. I have never found any worker 
bees from queens imported direct from Italy 
that did not show evidences, satisfactory to 
myself, of the three bands; but others pro- 
nounce these evidences insufficient. Re- 
member, I do not say yellow bands, for they 
are not always yellow. If you turn to the 
proper place in the A BC book, I think you | 
will find the matter defined sufficiently. 

Now, there is one thing in your letter that | 
seems to me is of more importance than yel- | 
low bands. Your friend, Squire W., be- | 
lieves the majority of queen-breeders to be | 
humbugs. Do you not think that speech | 
comes pretty near to the class of people who 
sneeringly declare that the world, as a whole, 
are humbugs, and who say, and seem to en- 
joy saying, there are no such things as hon- 
est men? Has ’Squire W. abandoned bee- 
keeping, because of the dishonesty he alludes 
to? If so, the deduction would be. he is good 
while the rest are bad, Friend X., what do 
we usually think of people who speak and 
talk in that way ? does true nobility, and up- 
rightnegs of soul, ever take upon itself this 
phase? When I first became acquainted 
with Prof. Cook I was at once struck with 
his wonderful charity for the world at large. 
Ile evidently sees the faults of humanity, 
but he also sees, in a most unusual way, the 
good qualities. He not only speaks well of 
everybody, but he speaks well fo everybody, 
and almost everybody he meets receives an 
impetus to do better, from having once 
known him. Almost the first day I ever saw 
him, he reproved me with considerable ener- 








gy, for speaking harshly of a certain class of 
people, much in the same way as ’Squire W. 
spoke of the queen-rearers. It made such 
an impression on me that I have never for- 
gotten it, and I do not believe [ have ever 


called any certain class of people humbugs 


since then. Charity “ rejoiceth not in in- 
meer, Ot io wot; * * * 3 5 * 
‘** thinketh no evil.” 


rr 


QUEENS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC BY 
MAIL. 


FRIEND BENTON A LITTLE AHEAD OF FRIEND DOO 
LITTLE, AFTER ALL. 


éé an have done it, my friend! You have 
? done it! * * * * * probubly the first 
= live bee that ever crossed the Atlantic in the 
mails,” is what G. M. Doolittte, in Oct. GLEANINGS, 
quotes Angus Cameron as having written to him. 
Let us see. Mr. Doolittle says in the same com- 
munication, that he mailed his queen Aug. 2d, and 
received Sept. 4th word (under date of Aug. 18th) of 
her safe arrival. The following is verbatim from a 
letter addressed to me, and nowin my possession. 


Notice the date. 
BRETON, July 5, 1883. 
MR. FRANK BENTON, MUNICH, GERMANY:— 
Dear Sir: We received a queen from you in a 
mailing-cage. Most of the bees were dead. I think 


| there must have been at least double as many bees 


as could get food and water. The live ones were in 
fine condition. The water was not all used, and not 
more than about a seventh of the sugar. so you see 
there must have been onlv a few bees the greater 
part of the journey. I think from 12 to 20 bees 
would have been ample. Too many bees are worse 
than not having enough. * * * * * T have in- 
structed the boys to send vou acage of bees, and 
you can report. I can send you some more styles of 
cages to test. to find out which goes best, as one 
trial is not sufficient to decide the matter. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Benton and yourself, 
yours very truly,— D. A. JONES. 


The queen above referred to was an imported 
Syrian, mailed from Munich during the month of 
June. She had previously stood along journey by 
mail, having been prepared according to my in- 


| structions in Beyrout, Syria, and bad come via Al- 


exandria and Trieste to Munich —a journey which 
takes 11 to 12 days, the distance being about 2500 
miles, part of which is in a sub-tropical climate, and 
thus particularly trying tothe bees. About 30 work- 
ers accompanied the queen, aud the food was pure 
sugar eandy. The water was inatin bottle, witha 
pin-hole made in the middle of solder, to prevent its 
closing with rust. The form of cage was the same 
as that T used in 1880, and which was illustrated in 
the British Bee Journal for July, 1880, and of which 
Mr. Doolittle’s cage is nothing more nor less than a 
copy. 

Thus the first queen, which, so far as I am aware, 
ever cro3sed the Atlantic alive by mail, did not come 
from America to the Old World, but went from this 
side the water westward. Moreover, this majestic 
Syrian beauty went all the way from her native land 
to the New World by mail. A second queen, this 
time a Carniolan, was mailed to the same address on 
the 27th of July. thus six days before Mr. Doolittle 
started his queen. Mr. Jones has failed to state 
how this and several others sent by mai) since that 
date got through. I have, among my letters on this 
subject, one from John Hewitt, Esq., Sheffield, Eng- 
land, dated Aug. 7, 1883, in which is the following 
sentence: ‘‘I am glad to hear you have succeeded 
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in landing queens alive by post in America. You | This year the first queen which I tried to get across 


deserve to succeed, after 80 much trouble and ex- 
pense.” 

The first queen-bee I attempted to send by mail on 
such a long sea-voyage went from Cyprus to London 
(nearly 3000 miles) in June, 1880; and by reference to 


the British Bee Jowrnal for July of that year there | 
will be found, as above stated, an illustration of the | 


cage then used, and a report by Mr. C. N. Abbott, the 


editor, to whom the box was addressed. He wrote: , 
Although buried in the hold of the ship for ten | 


days, under tons of mail matter, the queen and her 
retinue arrived at our office as fresh and lively as 
might be wished, but one worker being dead, and 


not a speck in the box to suggest dysentery or dis- | 


ease.” The same season I sent queens by mail from 
Cyprus to Germany. which takes even longer. Dur- 
ing 1881, further experiments were tried, also with 
good success. Again in 1882, from Beyrout, Syria, 
larger numbers of queens were sent to various coun- 
tries of Europe, and the success of sending by mail 
on such long sea-voyages further demonstrated. No 
other person has aided me so much in determining 
the conditions necessary to success. the exact causes 
in the case of failure, etc ,nor given me as many 
valuable suggestions in regard to this matter, as the 
Sheffield gentleman whose name I have already men- 
tioned, Mr. John Hewitt. Had others given as 


prompt, exact, and full reports regarding queens | 


mailed to them, I would have been much less time 
determining upon the best method of packing. In 


reporting in regard to a certain queen I sent him by | 
mail from Beyrout to Sheffield he said: “*WhenI | 


opened the box the queen and mest of the workers 
took wing, and the former circled about fully five 


minutes before resting. Ido not partake of your | 


fears, that queens will be injured by such long con- 
finement on a journey by post.”” At that date I even 
began to believe I could send them by mail from 


Beyrout to America, With no interruption on | 


the way. In this opinion I was encouraged by 
Mr. Alfred Neighbour, of London, who bad already 
received a large number by mail from me. Accord- 


ingly anumber of packets were mailed by French | 
post in Beyrout, marked “ Via Havre.” I hoped | 


they would escape touching England. But every 
one of these experimental packets was unfortunate- 
ly sent to England (with some forty others which 
were addressed to Mr. Neighbour), and thence re- 
turned to mein Beyrout. It seemed strange to me, 


considering that, i: some respects, the journey from | 
Syria to England is a more difficult one than that | 
across the Atlantic, no one in America seemed | 
to think the latter could be accomplished. I am | 
well aware the plan has been mentioned in the bee- | 


journals on several different occasions —that both 


Mr. A. I. Root and Mr. A.J. King have come for- | 


ward in their respective bee-journals with a plan 
each, whereby they felt almost sure of getting 
queens across the Atlantic by mail in safety. But 
what's the reason we have never heard further, so 
much even asareport of an actual trial of their 


proposed plans? I have had queens that were 18 | 


days, and even 19 days, by mail from Syria arrive in 
jine order! If; after working hard for more than 
three years on this problem —trying to determine 


upon those conditions which would give the smallest | 


percentage of losses in sending by mail on long sea- 
voyages, I have succeeded thus well, I beg leave 
modestly to agree with friend Hewitt, ‘that I de- 
serve success.” ; 


| the Atlantic by mail was sent to Mr. A. J. King, N.Y. 


| City, on the 3lst of May: a second followed June 6th, 


and a third one was sent June 9th, all imported Car- 

niolans. Mr. King reported these bees all dead, but 
failed to explain satisfactorily the cause. He also 
wrote; ‘**I don’t think you can make a success of 
mailing queens from there.”” But I bad no notion 
of being so easily persuaded into giving up the plan. 
1 had hitherto used a simple strip of wood contain- 
ing three holes opening into¢cach other. In oneend 
candy was placed, while the opposite end held a wa- 
ter-bottle, and the bees were in the middle space. a 
few air-holes having been made in the sides. In 1880 
I used glass water-bottles with a wick; afterward | 
substituted tin bottles with a pin-hole; then at the 
suggestion of Mr. Hewett, of Sheftield, I coated the 
pin-holes with solder to prevent their closing with 
rust. Wire cloth and a card confined the bees and 
covered them from view. Sugar made into white 
candy was the food LT used. For atime I tried cream 
of tartar to keepit from graining, but found this 
very detrimental. The sugar, if pure and properly 
“sugared off,’’ becomes a soft candy, vpon which 
the bees can ordinarily subsist for some time with- 
out water. In August the idea came to me of put- 
| ting the food, to keep it soft and moist, into smal) 
‘tin boxes closed at the ends, and furnished with 
small openings on the sides, and cages to hold two 
such food-bottles as well as two water-bottles were 
constructed in accordance with a model, nearly 
square in form, furnished by Mr. Hewitt, and in this 
cage I have succeeded in sending by mail a consider- 
able number of queens alive to America. A few 
weeks later, however, I perfected a cage in the form 
of that I first used in Cyprus and Syria, which, with 
| two excellent points suggested by my ingenious 
_ English friend, Mr. Hewitt, 1 pronounce far ahead 

of any of my former efforts. I mailed to this gentle- 
man in one of the newest cages a young Cyprian 
queen raised in my apiary here, and received from 
him a letter, from which the following is an extract: 
“The Cyprian queen came safe to band on the 24th. 
I must congratulate you on the improved cage. I 
consider it far better than my square one. It seems 
to answer every purpose, and I bave nothing but ad- 
miration for it.” Having some fifty of the square 
cages—the Hewitt form—on hand, I concluded to 
use those up be ore having a great number of the 
later pattern made, and it may be of interest to hear 
some of the reports from them. I select the fullow- 
ing: 


: Decatur, Ill, Aug. 27. 

Dear Sir:- One queen reached me to-day 1n most 

excellent order. Lam quite sure that one bottie of 

| water and sugar would be enough. There was but 

| one dead bee in the cage. The others were as lively 

| as though just taken from the hive. I hope the 
others will come soon and in as good condition. 

E. A. GASTMAN. 


This queen, an Italian, was mailed here Aug. 13th. 
One mailed on the same day to Pennsylvania, 
brought the following : 
| COATESVILLE, Pa., Aug. 28. 1883. 
| One cage arrived yesterday, * Italian No. 3.”" Bees 
| allulive but one worker, and in good condition. After- 
| noon mail, ** No. 2” arrived. Bees all dead but one 
| worker. Both cages and supplies in good condition. 
| No. 1 came via Havre, other two via_ Bremen. 
| Looking for others by every mail. Go. H. Rexs. 


No. 2 above referred to was mailed on the 10th of 
; August, three days before No. 3. 

MAZEPPA, Minn., Sept. 21. 

8 in the 


© band Sept. 18th, ail right; 14 or 15 live 


| : The Italian = you sent by mail Sept. 3d came 
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cage with her. Hope you will have as good success 
in sending the other. Will probably want a number 
in the spring. BrRiGcut Bros. 

From a queen mailed Sept. 17th comes back to the 
“old country” the following cheery greeting: 

Rast ReTAANyY. Genesee Co., N. Y., et. 2, 1883. 

The Carniolan qneen came to handin fine condi- 
tion. The Italian has not arrived 

ROBERT GUYMER. 

Manv more letters might be given. some telling of 
dJead queens, some of live ones. But suffice it to say, 
that on the whele the results are satisfactory to me. 
rhough I have sacrificed quite a number of queenly 
heauties, stillsome vantage-ground has therebv heen 
vained, and the sending of queens across the Atlantic 
by mail can now be pronounced a success. 

Those queens sent were each accompanied by 28 to 
5 workers, experience having long ago shown me 
that the suggestion of Mr. Jones, to pnt in but 12 to 
°), while answering very well for short journeys, is 
not so geod for long ones. This fact has been known 
to me fully ten years. 

‘“*Honev in a sponge”’ is suggested by friends 
King, of N. Y. City. and Henderson, of Tennessee. I 
emplored that method as early as 1874. wiring also 
the cavities which held the sponges. tt works very 
well for short journeys, but I would not want to 
trust many queens that wav on long ones. Mr. 
Jones tells me “just how to doit.”’ But his bees and 
stvles of cages do not come to hand — not even word 


} 


! 


| to hear. friend Benton, that vou have been 


| doing this very thing, and have sneceeded. 


I confess that mv faith. like that of the ed- 
itors of the Bee- Keepers’? Magazine, was rath- 
er small in the matter until friend Doolittle 
announced his suecess. There is one noint 
here that needs consideration. Doolittle 
succeeded without the use of water: and. if 
[I am correct, you used water in all your 
cages. The question now comes up, as to 
whether it shall be water or no water. Dnur- 
ing the past season we have experimented 
considerably in this matter: and while the 
bees came throngh without water, it is pret- 
ty well settled that, as a general thing. those 
having water-bottles seem to be freshest and 
brightest. On one occasion we sent three 
eages with water-bottles, and three without, 
to a distant customer. While all came 
throngh alive. those with water were in 
much the best condition. Yet. taking it 


| altogether. we have had less trouble with 


how the queen put up according to a plan he sue- | 


gested (mailed Aug. 15) arrived, nor. forthat matter. 
how any of those mailed since the first one in June 
have arrived. 

The whole thing seems just as easv 
from a log;”’ but, 
the eating:” and, instead of telling their plans, 
let us see some of “the boys” put 
If they don’t make a better showing than the ahove, 
then the undersigned, having told them ** how he did 
it” in Jone, 1883, will tell them how he proposes to 
do it in 1884, FRANK BENTON. 

Munich, Germany. Oct. 22, 1883. 


The above article unravels several things 


just 


28 “rolling off | oo 
“the proof of the pudding isin | 


the Good candy and no water. 
b> °° a 


HOW BEE-KEEPING MAY BE MADE 
MOST PROFITABLE. 


COMB HONEY IN GLASS JARS SURROUNDED WITH 
LIQUID HONEY. 


Ry... PS Tam not far out of the way when I 


say that three-fourths of those engaged in 
apiculture, or making this branch of industry 


| a leading feature of their business, are persons of 


’em in practice. | 


limited capital. It is also true, that a large minority 


| so engaged have chosen this occupation because 


they are physically incapacitated for the pursuit of 
laborious callings. Another class embark in the 


| business from the impression that the bee-master's 


that had been a little mysterions before to | 


myself and others. 
vertisement for the July No..I confess I was 
1 little troubled to see how vou were going 
to get queens singlv from Germany to New 
York Citv free, at $4.00 each. As soon as 
the advertisement came out IT was asked 
what it meant: and as no explanation had 
come from you. T was obliged to confess that 
{ could not explain it. 


Vhen you sent your ad- | 
When you sent y ad | The last-named class are like many artificially rear- 


life is fraught wilh ease and comfort. requiring but 
little attention, and less labor—two things for 
which their attachment at best was never strong. 


ed queens — short-lived. They have consumed an 
insufficient amount of royal jelly for their perfect 
development. 


The second class, when fairly into the business, 


| discover that they have an elephant on their hands, 


| much larger than they ever expected. 
When in Toronto T | 


asked D. A. Jones how it was done. and his | 


reply was any thing but satisfactory. 


It | 


never onee occurred to me that the queens | 


were to he sent by mail. Well, now, away 


along here in November it transnires that | 
you sent an article. to be inserted simulta- | 


neously with the advertisement. This arti- 


| time that they have * mistaken their calling; 


cle would have been most extremely wel- | 
come just at this time. The question has | 


been asked, why I have 
queens across the ocean. 

italittle: bnt as T attempted to send them 
to Italy, itis not strange that IT failed. 
late years T have had so much on my hands 


not tried sending | 
Well, I have tried | 


Of | 


all the while that must bé done in order to. 


keep my reputation good. that almost all | 
else has been from necessitv allowed to go. 
I have long wished I could come across | 
somebody who had the necessary qualifica- | 
tions—that is, who would enter into the | 


The first 
class alluded to, that have chosen the occupation 
because their insufficient capital will not warrant 
the undertaking of a more extensive business, find, 
in many instances, after a long uneventful struggle, 
and years of repeated disappointment, to have come 
out about the same place they started — at the little 
end of the horn. They now discover for the first 
” and 
with disgust and contempt for the business, step 
down and out, but just as surely into something 
else, to make a repetition of their first failure. In 
this we find a class of ignominious failures all 
through life. 

When we scrutinize carefully the manner of con- 
ducting their affairs with that thriftless, shiftless, 
badly managed course, there need be no surprise at 
their inevitable failures. It is one thing to produce 
an article for sale,and another thing to exercise 
| judgement and skill in disposing of the article to 
the best interest of the producer. As much de- 


spirit of the work. heart and soul. in order | pends on the disposal of a product as does on its 


to perfect, by experiments, a caze that would | 
go safely across the Atlantic. 


production. I now come to that point which most 


[ am rejoiced | interests the bee-keeper; viz., how he may realize 
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the most money for his particular production. It 
shall be my aim in this article to aid my fellow bee- 
keepers to dispose of their product to the best ad- 
vantage. I never sell a pound of honey for less 
than 20 to 25c. Not only dol sell all my own honey 
at these figures, but thousands of pounds purchased 
from other bee-keepers and commission men deal- 
ing in honey. 

To those of my readers who have been shipping 
their honey to commission merchants, taking their 
prices, and not yours, and making fortunes by stand- 
ing between the producer and consumer, I ask you 
why you do not make an effort to sell that nice hon- 
ey in your own home markets. If you have not 
much of a market, go to work by your skill and in- 
defatigable efforts, and create a home market, you 
will not fail. You can do it; how? Why, I'll tell 
you. The world is taken (in this age) by show; and 
the sooner this is learned, the better for every one, 
and especially for the bee-keeper. He hasan article 
that is in itself attractive and showy. It came from 
the Creator’s most beautiful and showy creation, 
the bloom and the flowers; and why should we not 
continue to display its attractiveness until we have 
realized its actual value? 

When I say the world is taken by show, I mean 
that an article exposed for sale, to meet with public 
approval, must look well,or be presented in the 
best and most attractive and convenient shape. I 
will relate a little of my own experience in selling 
honey, which will at once bring out the point I wish 
you to see. 

Some years ago I was tempted by a low price to 
buy a quantity of honey built in large rough boxes, 
holding 10 to 20 lbs., which was of nice texture, and 
Ought to have sold readily. I left this honey with 
retailers to sell for me at 15 cts.; and when sold, 
they might pay me 12% cts. for it. Weeks and 
months passed, and but little was sold. I did not 
like to lose on the investment, so I set about to de- 
vise a plan to make it go, or lose still more. A few 
grosses of half-pound honey-tumblers were bought; 
the honey brought home, cut out, and a nice little 
piece dropped into each tumbler, and the chinks 
filled up with well-ripened, extracted honey. The 
cap was so put on as to secure all, and a neat showy 
label put on, filled in crates, and put on the market. 
It is needless to say, that this honey went, and went, 
too, like “ wild fire,” at 25 cts. per lb. The demand 
soon got away ahead of the supply. I could scarcely 
get enough to keep the retailers going for a long 
time, until I got helpin putting up. I have extend- 
ed my trade in honey in this style of package to all 
the towns and cities within convenient reach of me; 
and I will say to you, that. in spite of all I can do, 
when I come around delivering I find many out, 
saying, ‘‘Why, I could have sold many more; I have 
been waiting for you.” 

Now, my friends, I have made some money, and 
you can do the same. Let your honey be put on the 
market in small! neat packages, and displayed to the 
best advantage, and it will sell itself for all it is 
worth. Joun A. BUCHANAN, 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Nov. 23, 1883. 


Friend b., your suggestion is a grand 
good one, even if it is not entirely new. 
Some years ago we started quite a trade in 
our town by putting chunk honey in Mason 
jars, and filling around with liquid, as you 
do. All went nicely until cold weather, and 





the honey candied all around the comb. 
This finished up the trade ; and we attempt- 
ed to heat the liquid honey enough to enable 
us to seal it up to prevent candying; but 
we got it a little too hot, and the comb was 
melted, and we gave up the business. It 
has just occurred to me, that the little glass 
pails we sell would be much nicer than the 
half-pound jelly-tumblers. They are made 
of flint glass, and the bail gives a remark- 
ably neat and handy appearance to the 
whole outfit. 
rr 6G 0 Gm 


THE MYSTERIES OF BEE - KEEPING 
EXPOSED. 


SOME IMPORTANT FACTS FROM A FRIEND WHO LIVES 
A GREAT WAY OFF. 


by stating that my experience with bees com- 

menced in 1835, and the “ mysteries’ were hid- 
den in a box till Mr. Langstroth introduced movable 
frames, which allowed us an occasional opportunity 
of observing some of the habits of the little “ insex;”’ 
but now the use of an observatory-hive gives us an 
insight into all the mysteries of ancient and modern 
bee-keeping. 

I now form nuclei in observatory-hives with two 
regular Simplicity frames, partly filled with brood 
and honey, with all the bees that may adhere to 
them. If the old queen be among them, she will 
continue laying; if not, the bees may be expected to 
rear a queen. 


t reply to D. McKenzie (p. 538), I would premise 


EGGS MISSING. 

But, just here comes one of the mysteries referred 
to (as taken from my note-book: Oct. 1. Formed the 
usual nucleus. Oct. 8. There being no sign of either 
queen or queen-cell, I gave them a few eggs and lar- 
vie, Which they immediately destroyed. I saw the 
bees enter the cells containing eggs; and when they 
withdrew, the eggs bad disappeared. I did not dis- 
sect the bees for ocular proof that they had eaten 
the eggs, but jumped at that conclusion. 

BEES EATING LARV. 

I saw the bees draw the larve from the cells, 
crush them with their jaws, partly suck them, when 
the larvze would be seized by other bees, and not 
be dropped till the skin was empty. I gave them 
young brood again on the 13th, with the same result. 
On the 15th they commenced two queen-cells, which 
were abandoned on the 17tb, when I found about 200 
eggs compactly laid in each side of the brood-comb; 
some cells had two, and a few three eggs in them. 
In due time, about one-half of the cells were en- 
larged in diameter as they were built out, and cap- 
ped as drone-cells, the intervening larvie being de- 
stroyed. I presume it is a case of fertile worker; 
but as there are no drones at present in my apiary, 
I intend to let them hatch, and then return the nu- 
cleus to the parent hive. 

SMALL QUEENS OR LARGE WORKERS — WHICH? 

My bees are common blacks; some of the old 
workers are %{ of an inch long; and as their wings 
do not cover the two last segments of their abdo- 
men, I can not easily distinguish the queen, even 
when placed beside them. This fact annoys me sc 
frequently that I have sent to California for some 


Italians. 
DHOURRA, OR EGYPTIAN CORN. 


In reply to your query concerning Egyptian corn 
(page 512), I would say that it is on record that Jacob 
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sent certain of his sons down into Egypt to buy some 
corn, during a drought in Canaan. Dhourra is a 
species of millet, indigenous to Africa, and sorgho is 
a kindred species indigenous to Asia. The seeds, or 
grains, of the two species are much alike; but, one 
variety of the dhourra is white, and may be easily 
crushed with a rolling-pin, or in a small coffee-mill, 
In the vernacular of the American citizen of African 
descent, it makes ** very nice hoe-cakes.”’ 
A GOOD FORAGE PLANT. 

I have counted 1200 grains in one head of dhourra; 
and as the stalk is soft, like that of sweet corn, I 
think it would be a desirable forage plant for culti- 
vation in many localities. 

A ROACH-TRAP WANTED. 

Besides the usual vermin, such as birds, rats, mice, 
ete., I am annoyed by roaches, sometimes finding 
four or five in a hive. I have placed slides over the 
entrances to the hives, perforated with 14-inch holes; 
still they enter when small, and soon become too fat 
to come out. Ido not know that they eat any thing 
besides honey; yet in the hives mostly infested by 
them I have recently lost several queens. I have 
tried various forms of covered traps, but have 
caught more bees than roaches, 

The ants (black and red-winged and wingless) are 
also troublesome. In one case they actually carried 
the comb away from the hive faster than the bees 
could build it. The bees finally became discouraged, 
and emigrated, joining another colony. To avoid 
this pest I place four hives (facing alternately east 
and west) on a platform about 8 feet long, supported 
about 18 inches from the ground by two posts. A 
string, saturated in a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate, is wound around each post. 

T. WALDRON BARTHOLF. 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, Oct. 29, 1883. 

Thank you, friend B., for your positive 
proof that bees do eat eggs and larve. I 
have often noticed their disappearance, and 
I have sometimes seen them suck up the 
juices of larvze where the combs had heen 
cut or mutilated.—I believe that dhourra, 
or Kgyptian corn, has been tested in our own 
country, although 1 can not say what the re- 
sult has been. e are glad to hear of bee 
culture in your far-away island; and even 
though you have enemies to contend with 
that we never hear of, it does us good to 
know about these things. You do not tell 
us much about the honey you get. Does 
your locality equal friend Osburn’s descrip- 
tion of Cuba in this same number? 


“Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month. 








WRITE you in regard to my bees. Ihave some 
i nuclei that will have to be fed. Now, I want to 

know what kind of food is best, and how to pre- 
pare it for use, and the best way to feed it, as I nev- 
er tried it. Youcan just publish in GLEANINGS, if 
you choose. J. H. CUTSHAWL. 

Greeneville, Tenn., Noy. 19, 1883. 

_ Friend C., it seems to me it is rather late 
in the day to talk about fixing bees for win- 
ter—19th of November; however, as there 
are always some who have to feed late, it 





may be well to consider the best way of do- 
ing it. Your expression, ‘* Just publish it 
in. GLEANINGS,” sounds almost like a joke, 
since I have been giving directions for feed- 
ing, in almost every number for three months 
past. If you have very nice fine weather, so 
pleasant that the bees will fly, even when it 
Is cloudy, I presume you can safely give 
liquid food, even in December; but such 
days do not often happen in our locality. If 
you do feed liquid food, do it carefully, and 
take away the feeder, and cover the cluster 
up well just as it was, before the weather 
turns cold. Now, then, we are to face the 
matter of bees that are short of stores during 
freezing weather. What shall we do? We 
have had very good success with powdered 
loaf sugar, kneaded up with pen’ But 
others say it does not work so well with them. 
The tine sugar rattles down to the bottom of 
the hive. Perhaps the old way of feeding 
candy will be the safest. Make it according 
to directions given so many times, and al- 
ways found in the A B C book, and then lay 
lumps of it on top of the frames, right over 
thecluster. These lumps should not be lar- 
ger than hickory-nuts or walnuts; and when 
they get them warmed up and eaten up, give 
them some more, always covering the candy 
with a burlap sheet or chaff cushions. You 
can open the hive to put in more candy al- 
most any day in the year, if you are careful to 
close it up quickly. I would use only the best 
—— sugar for making the candy. I 
1ave wintered bees in this way where the 
colony had less than one pound of honey, 
and they came out strong and healthy in the 
spring. If any of the friends find it too 
much bother to make the candy, we can fur- 
nish it at 15 cts. perlb. Of course, it can not 
profitably be sent by mail; and for that mat- 
ter, if the distance is great it is pretty ex- 
pensive sending it by freight. Then another 
trouble comes in: These friends who are 
late about their feeding are almost always 
behind, and must have it by express, and the 
express charges sometimes cost them more 
than the candy does. Candy can be sent by 
freight; and as all kinds of sugar are usual- 
ly sent so, it will not be very expensive food. 

r you can buy the sugar at the grocer’s, and 
make it yourself; or, better still, get your 
wife to do it, if she is good-natured, and has 
not too many household cares. Seems to me 
it would be a good thing for some supply 
dealer (at least one of whom should be found 
in every locality) to keep this bee-candy in 
stock. This would save enormous freights, 
and might save the lives of many bees, if 
their owner knew just where he might get 
the candy atasmall price. The candy of the 
groceries will do, but it is not as good as that 
made expressly for the bees; and another 
thing, it usually costs too much. The best 
success I have ever had in feeding candy was 
with dry hard candy that was not stirred at 
all, and the fragments of it, when broken, 
looked like blocks of ice, or greenish-colored 
glass. Bees would cluster on this, and lick 
itall up. They wintered outdoors with the 
ordinary chaff coverings. Our bees this win- 
ter do not require candy or syrup either, for 
they have plenty of natural stores gathered 
from basswood and clover. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


THE CLIMATE OF CANADA, 

HERE seems to be an opinion among most 
people in the U.S., that the whole of Canada 
has an arctic climate. A writer in a late num- 

ber of Harper's Magazine, in Gescribing the climate, 

customs of the people, ete., of the village of St. 

Pauls, on the north bank of the St. Lawrence River, 

below the city of Quebec, conveyes the impression 

that it isa type of Canada in general; it would be 
quite as sensible to go to Northern Maine to as- 
certain the climate of the U.S. The fact is, that 
the average temperature of the greater purt of the 

Province of Ontario is as high as it isin half of the 

territory of the U.S. east of the Rocky Mountains. 

South-western Ontario has a much milder winter 

temperature than Southern New York and Northern 

Pennsylvania, while the mean annual temperature 

of the western peninsula of Ontario is about the 

Same as that of Kansas and Missouri. 

On Sunday and Monday, Nov. 4th and 5th, the bees 
were gathering honey from sweet clover and mig- 





nonnette, and the air was filled with the perfume of | 
the flowers. Butterflies were also sporting as in| 
midsummer; and to-day, Nov. 8th, the bees were 
busy bringing in pollen. 

1 weighed 50 hives to-day that I intend to put in- 
to the cellar. I have been guessing at weights long 
enough — too long for profit. You may hear more 
about it in the spring. 

P. 8.—Nov. 9.— The bees are working on sweet 
clover again to-day. Temperature in shade, 56°. 

Niagara, Ont., Can., Nov. 8, 1883. GEO. CORK. 


MORE ABOUT DRONES BUILDING COMB. 

You made me say that drones build comb (see p. 
581). I did not say that. Now, please look at my 
letter of Oct. 8 and see what I did say. I suppose | 
had it bad enough, and you made it worse. This 
was what I said, or intended tosay. If drones don’t 
build comb, I am satisfied that they help. I will tell | 
what I saw, and let it drop for awhile. I noticed 
some of the worker bees putting their heads and 
shoulders in the cells that were nearly full of honey. 
They would put their heads in and take them out, 
and pass to the next cell, leaving their heads in the 
cell about a second, and then pass to another cell. I 
saw one bee go to 150 cells, and never stop. I got 
tired watching him. This work they were at every 
time I looked at them. I spent a part of three days. 

Now I will leave it to some one to say what these 
bees were doing. They could not have been taking 
the honey from one cell to the other for the purpose 
of ripening it, for they took their heads out too 
quickly. From what I could see with the magnify- 
ing-glass, they were drawing the cells. I could see 
the edges of the cells spring every time the bee 
would insert his head. You may think this does not 
have any thing to do with drones building comb; 
but whatever those bees were doing in that honey- 
box, the same thing the drones were doing in the box 
that had the drone combin. Nowif you will tell me 
what those bees were doing, you willoblige a novice. 
I did not intend to say, that the bees carried their 
wax On their legs, or get it in the field. The letter 
explains i:self, and this was what I wasat: That 
the comb-builders don’t secrete the wax, but they 














get the wax from the seemingly idle bees in the 
box. I will excuse you; but please be more carefu). 
This is your advice always, and you ought to heed it 
yourself. I know you will. Wa. MALONE. 

Oakley, Ia., Nov. 12, 1883. 

Friend M.,it seems to me you intimate 
that drones build combs, even if you do not 
say so. Now,I have seen bees put their 
heads in the cells in just the way you describe; 
but while [ am not sure what they did it for, 
I can hardly accept your idea that they do it 
to stretch the cells. My impression was, 
that they drew out the thin ~~ and by 
some process, either known or unknown to 
themselves, extracted a part of the water it 
contained, and then put it back. To confess 
the truth, we are all a good deal in the dark 
in this matter. lam glad you had the per- 
severance to spend five days in watching 
them. And now haven’t we another phi- 
losopher who will take up the work, and find 
out what it is they do? Were the honey- 
combs built against a pane of glass, you 
could easily see whether they licked up hon- 
and put it back, or not. No doubt the comb- 
builders get wax from idle bees. I beg par- 
don for misunderstanding you. 





HONEY FROM ORANGE-BLOSSOMS; SEE PAGE 685. 

As | live right in the home of the orange, I think 
that I can give some light on the above subject. 
Bees do work on orange-blossoms when in bloom, at 
all times of the year; the seedling orange blooms 
from April 1 to June 1; the budded orange, from 
Nov. to May. Blooming as they do out of the gen- 
eral honey season, it is difficult to obtain any pure 
orange honey, except from the seedling, which is io 
bloom when the honey seasons opens. The first ex- 
tracting will sometimes be somewhat flavored with 
the orange; but as the sages are then in bloom, and 
other plants, I think it would be a little difficult to 
obtain honey that could be truthfully labeled 
“Orange Honey.” See page 578 in regard to bees 
working on orange-blossoms. The orange-blossoms 
are of a waxy white, and resemble the tube-rose in 
both looks and fragrance. W. W. Biss, 80. 

Duarte, Cal., Nov. 10, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend B., for the informa- 
tion you give in regard to orange-blossom 
honey. One reason why we wanted to know 
about it was, it has been a kind of fancy name 
wo bogus honey-dealers to put on their la- 

eis. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON POOR SEASONS. 

This season is in striking contrast to that of 1882 
in this locality (see my report, page 608, December 
number GLEANINGS). I commenced this season 
with 11 colonies; increased to 32, mostly by natural 
swarming; sold3; united 3; have now 26, about one- 
third of which are in poor condition for winter. 
The fore part of the season was good. Bees gather- 
ed a great quantity from white clover and linden. | 
have never known bees to swarm so much before, 
some colonies giving as many as four swarms. This 
state of things was followed by a very severe 
drought, commencing about the middle of July. 
Bees used up their honey; some have already starv- 
ed, where their owners have neglected to feed. I 
let some of mine run very near the point of starva- 
tion; but I have learned by experience what I be- 
fore knew only by precept, to be ready with the 
sugar-barrel; and while experience keeps a dear 
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school, its lessons are more forcible, and more apt 
to be heeded. 

I obtained 700 Ibs. of extracted honey. Nosurplus 
in the fali; and had it not been for the yield in 
October from the white aster I believe there would 
not have been 25 lbs. of honey in my apiary at the 
beginning of winter. As it is, about one-third of 
mine have to be fed afew pounds of sugar. I am 
now feeding. The weather still continues warm; 
but little frost yet. 

THE WAY IL WINTER. 

I confine the bees to the lower story; contract 
still further by division-boards, unless the coleny is 
large. Pack at side (in most cases one side only), 
and top, leaving enamel cloth on as in summer. I 


have used chaff sawdust and old rags. This fall I 
used forest-leaves and sawdust; leaves at side; about | 
an inch of sawdust on top; then fill the remainder | 


of upper story with leaves, putting it loose in the 


hives. The principal reason I have for using this | 


method is, that by it my fall and spring counts have 

always been the same, although I expect to lose 

some this winter. E. C. FISHER. 
Sissonville, W. Va., Nov. 8, 1883. 


FROM 23 TO 53, AND 3300 LBS. OF HONEY. 


The summer is past, and winter is here once more, | 


and the bees are prepared for winter also. My re- 
port for the summer’s work with bees is, 3300 Ibs. of 
honey — 2500 extracted, and 800 comb honey. I com- 
menced in spring with 23 colonies of bees; 5 of Ital- 
ians, the rest hybrids; 8 weak colonies, 15 strong. I 


have increased to 53. My best colony made 225 filled | 


sections, one-pound; next best, 275 lbs. of extracted 
honey; third best, 216 lbs. of extracted honey. Best 


new swarm made 75 lbs. of comb honey. I used 20. 


lbs. of fdn. for brood-frames, and 5of thin fdn. My 
bees are prepared for winter on the summer stands. 
Some are packed in boxes with leaves, and some 
with straw packed around them, and covers made 
of shingles. I wintered last winter the 23 colonies 
without loss, the same as I have the 54 stands now. 


Honey is pretty cheap around here this fall; some | 


farmers have sold their honey (and comb at that) for | 
| the cellar Nov. 20, 1882. The second day of March 


Scents per lb. I got 14 cents wholesale for my comb 
honey, and have got 10 cents for what extracted I 


have sold; have 500 lbs. yet. There was a heavy | 


fall yield of honey, and almost everybody got some, 
who had bees, and there are lots of bees. 
TRUANT SWARMS. 

There were 5swarms of blacks which came to my 
apiary the past summer, but I did not get to save 
any, for they all settled on a hive, and got stung to 
death. Ido not mean they all came at once, but at 
different times. 

A HOME-MADE SAW TABLE. 

I made and sold 40 Simplicity hives last spring, be- 
sides what I used ef my own. I have made aliona 
saw of my own make that is turned with a crank, 
It is made something like that saw pictured in the 
February and March numbers of GLEANINGS, made 
by Chas. Kingsley, only I have the fly-wheel under- 
neath, and the gauge on the other side of the saw. 
I would not trade one made like mine for two made 
in that shape. J. A. THORNTON. 

Lima, II1l., Nov. 15, 1883. 


WINTERING—DO BEES NEED WATER IN WLNTER ? 

I should like to ask a few question in regard to 
wintering, and preparing for winter. 1 wintered in 
chaff hives last winter, with wood mats between the 


frames and chaff cushion. The mat was tightly 
closed with propolis. When opened in spring, the 
combs were quite moldy. My notion is, that the mat 
coated with propolis, or the enameled cloth is not 
open enough to let the moisture pass off readily. 
I would ask your advice in using screen wire in their 
place. One other question: | have been reading Mr. 
Langstroth’s work, and I see he speaks very posi- 





tively on pp. 342 and 343, that it is necessary to give 
| bees water after the middle of January, until the 
| weather will permit them to go out after it, and that 
| the loss of bees is very great for the want of it. 1 
| have looked through your A B C book, and have 
| failed to find any thing in regard to giving water in 
| winter. W. H. CARPENTER. 
Springboro, Warren Co., O., Nov. 19, 1883. 


Friend C., Doolittle gave us some time 
ago a solution fur this difference in experi- 
ence in regard to a close covering over the 
bees or not. A strong colony, it seems, will 
keep a mat dry, whether it is covered with 
propolis or an enameled sheet, while the 
| Weak ones, being unable to generate the re- 
' quisite heat, will let their combs get damp 
and moldy. Wire cloth would be no advan- 
_ tage, unless you put a new sheet on every 
| season, for the bees will fill up every mesh, 
and make it as impervious as the enamel 
‘cloth. If you want a porous cover over the 

bees, use a new wood mat or a sheet of bur- 
lap.—Whether bees need water in winter or 
/not, is an undecided matter. Sometimes it 
| seems to have the effect of quieting them, 
and of enabling them to use stores of ean- 
died honey. But at other times, even though 
‘they take it with avidity, it seems to have 
the effect of producing dysentery. Prof. 
| Cook made a pretty fair test of the matter, 
and the bees that were watered had dysen- 


| tery, while the rest wintered all right. 


MY REPORT FOR 1883. 
As [ did not make a spring report, perhaps it 
would not be out of place here. The firat of June 
found me with 30 fair colonies out of the 45, put into 


was the only day between the 20th of Nov. and the 
5th of April that the bees could fly. 
DYSENTERY AND SUGAR SYRUP. 

At that time every colony I had was suffering bad- 
| ly from dysentery, and a number of them died. As 
the day was warm and pleasant, I set them all out; 
and such a mess, ina few minutes! The snow was 
completely discolored, and you could smell them 10 
or 15 rods from the yard. After they had had an hour’s 
flight I began feeding them sugar syrup, which 
I had prepared and warmed by tipping up the front 
of the hive, and pouring it in at the entrance, giviog 
each colony 5 lbs. of syrup, which was all taken up 
and stored in the combs before I set them in, in the 
evening. Isawno more of the disease the rest of 
the winter. I set them out for good the 5th of April, 
and now for the results of my season’s work. 

FROM 30 TO 50, AND 8250 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I took 2000 Ibs. comb honey in 2-Ib. sections, and 
1250 Ibs. extracted, all from Alsike clover and bass- 
wood. Increased to 56, in good condition for winter’ 
partly fed up onsugar syrup. Honey is mostly sold in 
my home market at from 15 to 20cts. My queens 
are all bred from Doolittle’s best. 


Geneva, N. Y., Novy, 20, 1883, 


M. BERRYMAN, 
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FROM 3 (AND SOME MORE) TO 30, AND NO HONEY. 

Here is my report for 1883. I commenced the | 
season with three swarms, one of which was queen- | 
less, The season bas been cool most of the time. | 
Frost came on the night of the 8th of September, | 
and killed all flowers, and vegetables in general; | 
and yet, notwithstanding the cold and backward | 
spring, bees have done pretty well. I have taken 
no honey, except for table use, as honey was not my 
object this season. I purchased a Holy-Land queen | 
(tested) of W. P. Henderson, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
which came to hand April 16th,and I have from | 
that queen and her progeny 10 fair colonies in good | 
wintering trim; and from the other two I have 15 
colonies. I have climbed, and transferred from the | 
timber into movable-frame hives, 2 colonies; have 
taken three which were intended for the brimstone- | 
pit, and have fed them with sugar syrup until they | 
have ample stores for winter. [ have 30 all told, | 
and have them all neatly packed on summer stand | 
in chaff. If Iam a candidate for Blasted Hopes, 
just place me wherel belong. Counting the three 
in the spring at $10.00 each makes $30.00; and the | 
27 increase at $5.00 each, makes $135.00, and I sold 2 
four-frame nuclei with hive for $10.00. Sold queens 
to the amount of $5.00, which sums up for income, 
$150.00, and the outlay for the season for lumber, 
ete., $10.00, which leaves me a profit of $140.00 on 
the bees. A. L. LINDLEY. 

Jordan, Ind., Nov. 15, 1883. 


Friend L., your remark about increasing 
the Holy-Land queen to ten colonies reminds 
me of a question my brother asked me a few | 
minutes ago. His home is in Mitchell, Da- | 
kota; and as he was getting ready to go he | 
asked me if he could build up an apiary from 
one of those little boxes with bees in it— | 
meaning some cages of queens ready to go by 
mail that he saw in the factory. Now,I told . 
him he could not; but as you state it above, 
perhaps I am mistaken. Joking aside, you 
have done well anyhow, if your bees all 
winter, and I hope they will. I can do so 
much to help you along, without very much 
trouble. Your figures look first rate. Ido. 
not think we shall put you in Blasted Hopes 
just yet. 


BOTTOM VENTILATION. 

I thought I would write you, and give some of my 
experience in bee-keeping. I saw in GLEANINGS, on 
page 537, that you wanted some reports in regard to | 
lower ventilation. Ihave been keeping bees for 30 
years, and have always wintered them on their sum- 
mer stands, by raising them and placing blocks of 
wood between the hive and bottom-board, one inch 
thick. { have had ali kinds of hives, and generally | 
they winter well, unless they take the dysentery. 
Last winter was very severe on bees. I lost about 
five per cent of mine, with outdoor wintering. 


CAN BEES HATCH OUT IN 14 DAYS FROM THE LAY- 
ING OF THE EGG? 


I want to tell you something about my bees swarm- 
ing this last season. I had 65 swarms that I hived, 
and one of these I put in the hive June 8, and on the | 
22d day of June they swarmed, and, without cluster- | 
ing went tothe woods. I have since found them. 
There was nothing strange in their going to the | 
woods; but there was something about that hive 
that was strange and new tome. After the swarm | 
left I went to the hive, and the ground was strewn 
with young bees that could not fly. I began to help | 


| the hive. 


them in the hive by taking it off the stand and plac- 
ing iton the ground. You may say they were old 
bees that got knocked down in the rush of swarm- 
ing. They were young bees,sure. This was a Quin- 
by hive they were in. I examined in the hive to see 


| the young bees crawling out of the comb. They 


had been in the hive just 14 days. I put two frames 
of finished comb in the hive, which I had taken out 
of a hive the bees died in last winter. There were 
no eggs nor brood inthem. I want to know if you 
ever had bees to swarm in two weeks after hiving 
them, and have young bees hatched, and crawling 
out of the hive. ie 
HOW LONG WILL BEES LIVE IN A HIVE, WITHOUT 
CHANGING THE COMB? 

Ihave one that has been 20 years in a box hive, 

and it has always been wintered outdoors with bot- 


| tom ventilation. There is one of my neighbors who 


has one that has been 28 years in the hive (itisa 

box hive also). [ put both of those old swarms in 

I have 50 of the Quinby hives, and 20 

more of ail kinds that I expect to winter outdoors. 
BEST PACKING FOR BEES. 

I find the best packing for my bees is plenty of 
good white-clover honey; when they have that they 
are pretty sure to winter. BENJ. VEACH. 

Springport, Ind., Oct. 29, 1883. 

Friend Y., although I can not see where 


_the mistake comes in, yet I am sure you have 


made one somewhere. I do not believe that 
bees can be hatched out in 14 days, any more 


than | believe that corn may come up the 


same day it is planted. No offense, of 
course, for I know you talk creigag only I 
can not see how it is possible. By some 
‘**hocus-pocus,”’ | can not just tell how, there 
must have been young larvie in those combs 
that you put in that hive.—I believe it is 
pretty well settled, that bees may live and do 
well in the same combs for even 30 or 4( 
years.—Friend V., I think we shall all have 
to take off our hats, and own up the corn on 
your last observation, even if we do discount 
that part about the bees hatching in two 
weeks a little. 


FLORIDA. 

Well, at last Iam in Florida. The weather is de- 
lightful; no frost yet. Yesterday I overhauled my 
bees; they are full of eggs and brood, having been 
here now 3 weeks to-day. They are flying out to- 
day as early as 8 o’clock A.M. I shall leave here for 
New Smyrna, Fla., on Monday, and will settle on 
my location, then have bees forwarded. I write you 
fully from there. I inclose a sample of plant grow- 
ing here in father’s yard, which I think is the Simp- 
son honey-plant. It is now in full bloom. Please 
advise me what it is through your next No. I will 
try to have plenty of early queens for you in April, 


/ and [ have no doubt a success can be made of ship- 


ping bees to Florida for wintering, at a cost of not 


_over $1.25 per swarm from Western N.Y. I also 


send you two Florida papers, and an invitation to 
come to see me when I get fixed. 
T. GRAHAM ASHMEAD. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 17, 1883. 

Friend A., we are glad to hear from you, 
and hope you will like your new home. The 
plant you send is not the Simpson plant, but 
our old friend the spider plant, of which so 
much has been said. This seems to indicate 
that 3g spider plant is very widely dissem- 
inated. 
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MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 

I have 17 hives of bees, and I want to move them 
about 40 or 50 ft. from where they now stand,to a 
better place. When and how should I do it to the 
best advantage, to prevent bees returning to their 
present stands? I winter onsummer stands. 

Hannibai, O., Nov. 26, 1883. M. LUDTMAN. 


Friend L., you will have to use consider- 
able care in moving bees the short distance 
you mention. If you can arrange to have 
them kept in their hives by cold weather 
two or three weeks, you can move them with- 
out trouble; but if a warm day should occur, 
so there would not be more than three or 
four days between the time they took their 
flight from their old location and their next 
flight from their new location, they would go 
back so as to lose a great many. For our lo- 
cality here in Ohio, © would say, fix your 
stands all in readiness in their new location 
before the ground freezes up; then wait till 
the middle of the winter, an’ some day when 
the temperature is somewhk cre about 40°, lift 
them from their old stand, and set them on 
their new one so quietly that hardly a bee 
will buzz. It would be well to make some 
provision several days before you move them, 
to prevent any of the hives from being frozen 
fast to their old stands; for if you raise the 
hives up with a snap, the bees would be like- 
ly to be roused up, and rush to getout. If 
the first flight, then, after being moved, is 
after they have got perfectly settled and 
quiet, they will be apt to take points in their 
new locations, and few, if any, return to their 
old one, provided the interval as mentioned 
above has been as much as three or four 
weeks; if a couple of months, it would be 
still better, of course. You will notice that 
some colonies are much more apt to go back 
to an old location than others. 


IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM IN BEE CULTURE. 

Friend Root:— We are strangers cto each other, 
but I feel as though I should like to get acquainted, 
and tell you my experience. I have had bees for the 
last fifteen years in the old box hives, till the winter 
of 1881, when they all died for me, and I think it was 
the best thing that happened me in all that time, as 
regards bee-keeping, tor they never did me any 
good. I would save those that had honey enough, 
and try to winter them, and kill the rest, and get 
but very little honey; and generally those I would 
try to winter would nearly all die. 

When I lost all my bees in 1881, I came to the con- 
clusion that it was for want of system; and so I 
purchased two swarms. One was an Italian colony, 
and the other the common blacks. They were both 
very late swarms, with no foundation for either 
brood or surplus, and yet they gathered 51 lbs. of 
surplus comb honey in section boxes, and had an 
abundance of hohey in the brood-irames for winter- 
ing purposes; and, not knowing how to prepare 
them for winter, I just gave them all ten of the 
brood-frames, w‘th no cushions or packing, and left 
them on their summer stands all winter, and they 
came through all right. So you see I had two col- 
onies last spring to start with. Well, I sent for A B 
C book, 5 lbs. of fdn., and about 250 section boxes; 
and during rainy days I would make hives and put 
foundation in frames, and had every thing in read- 
iness, and all secmed prosperous till, alas! in May 





the worms got in the black colony, and were about 
to demolish it; but after I had given your ABC 
a careful perusal I went to work and transferred 
them by cieaning off all their brood-frames and put- 
ting them in a nice new clean hive. They acccepted 
their new home, and worked finely; and on the llth 
of June it gave a large swarm; and on the 19th an- 
other, and on the 22d another fairswarm, My Ital- 
ians gave a swarm on the last day of Muy and on the 
7th day of June; and on the 10th day of July my first 
Italians that I hived on the last day of May gave a 
nice large swarm. So you see my two colonies have 
increased to 8,and gave me 230 lbs. of surplus honey 
in section boxes. I am satisfied, if I had had more 
fdn., and could have prevented after-swarming, ac- 
cording to instructions in A BC book, I could have 
got twice as much honey. But I have fed my late 
swarms, so I think they are all in good condition for 
winter. I have furnished all my hives with Hill’s de- 
vice for covering frames, and have them all packed 
with chaff cushions. JAMES HUSTON. 

Vanilue, Ohio, Nov. 22, 1883. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAX OR SOLDER FOR SEALING 
UP THE JONES HONEY-PAILS. 

We tried the waxed strings; and, after getting out 
of patience, thought we would try our label sticker 
—te-nex-ine—a very adhesive compound, we think 
ahead of glue or cement. With one of your 5-cent 
brushes, paint the inner edge of the cover so as to 
get the sticker where the cover and pail meet; press 
down firmly, then put a few drops in the groove, 
and tip the pail so it will run around the groove just 
where the wax string goes, and the job is done, and, 
as soon as dry,are ready for shipment, and in one- 
fourth the time, and less than one-tenth the expense, 
and it looks nicer, and no fussing to warm over a 
stove. I think it can be purchased at $2.00 per gal- 
lon; 35 cts. per pint bottles. F .H. CYRENIUS. 

Scriba, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1883. 

As soon as we received the above_letter 
from friend C., we sent at once to the man- 
ufacturers of te-nex-ine, and have now given 
it a pretty thorough trial. This cement 
hardens in a little while, and still looks, aft- 
er it has hardened, exactly like a liquid, or 
clear glass; in fact, you are surprised to find 
it is hard upon touching the surface of it; 
and when thoroughly set it seems‘about_as 
hard as glass, or clear horn would perhaps 
express it better. I do not see but that it is 

ood for cementing almost any thing,that_is 
Ceoken. It seems wonderfully adhesive, as 
well as strong. We can furnish it at the 
price friend C. quotes, or we can give youa 
pretty good-sized bottle with brush, for only 
a dime. Of course, it is not mailable. It 
seems to me it is going to be a great acquisi- 
tion, for the handsome appearance of every 
thing mended with it is another recommend- 
ation. We have not yet tested it for ship- 
ping honey, but it will doubtless soon be test- 
ed. Many thanks to friend C. for calling our 
attention to it. 


Friend Root:—Quite a number of friends have no- 
tified me that they failed to see their names in the 
list of new members at our convention in Toronto. 
Tell them, please, that I am too busy now to look 
the matter up; but that I shall do so before the is- 
sue of your next number. CHas. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, Noy. 22, 1883. 
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FRAMES, PROPOLIS, ETC. 

I guess [ shall have to apologize some. In my last 
month’s communication, in speaking of frames I 
should have said that, according to my estimation, 
the all-wood frames not wired were too light for use 
ia friend Abrams’ locality. On account of the great 
amount of propolis, some of the frames were glued 
fast allaround. As to the source of this propolis, I 
am not prepared to say. The second reason, but not 
an objectionable one, why these frames are too 
light for friend A.’s locality is, that it is an extreme- 
ly good place fur honey. Ido not think I ever saw 
frames more completely filled with honey than were 
friend A.’s; and it being so very warm, the combs 
are much ioclined to sag. In defense of friend A., | 
will say that he had his frame well nailed, and not 
simply driven together. CHAS. KLNGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn., Nov., 1883 


WINTERING BEES WITH DOWNWARD VENTILATION, 


My father has been keeping bees in the old square 


box hives for nearly 3v years. He keeps blocks un- 
der his hives about an inch or 1% inches thick, and 
lets them be in that condition all winter (on a plank 
in a shed), and he seldum has any bees to freeze. 
Perhaps you would like to know how much honey he 
gets. Well, sometimes he gets some honey, and 
some summers he doesn’t get any. 
one und sometimes two swarms from each hive, and 
they swarm about the last of June, or perhaps not 
until July, and only afew of them gather enough 
honey to keep them over winter. He and | have 
concluded to go into partnership with our bees, and 
expect to put all of bis in chaff hives next spring, 
and Italianize them also, CHAS. MATTHEWS. 
Fredricksburg, O., Noy. 20, 1883. 


DOWNWARD VENTILATION, 

I notice on page 536, JUVENILE, about downward 
ventilation. Last winter was very cold; my bees, some 
of them, froze to death, well packed in dry-goods 
boxes, while my neighbor's bees stood on a bench 2 
feet from the ground in single-wall hives, with 8-io. 
space above the frames, entrance open, Lothing to 
protect them from the cold, and old cracked hives 
at that. I was in Southern Illinois a month ago, and 
saw some bees there that were standing in the same 


spot 4 years; and when the man hived them it was | 
very warm, and he puta brick under each corner of | 


the hive above the bottom-board. When I saw them 

they were full of bees, with combs about 1% inches 

below the edge of hive. They were hybrid bees, 

and hardy ones. RICHARD EDMUNDS. 
Grand Crossing, Ill., Oct. 22, 1883. 


SOME BEE-FRIENDS IN TROUBLE. 
Friend Root:—We deem it advisable to state, that 


several cases of foul brood developed in one of our | 
We never saw a case Of it | 


apiaries the past season. 
before; and if we sent out any infected colonies or 


nuclei to our customers, it was unwitiingly and un- | 


knowingly done. When discovered, prompt and ef* 
fective measures were taken to eradicate it, both by 
the burning and starvation processes, and, we are 
happy to say, with the most satisfactory results. All 
orders filled hereafter will be from apiaries that 
have never had a case of foul brood. 
FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI. 

Belleville, Ill., Nov. 21, 1883. 

We are very sorry to hear of this, friends 
F. &I. But we are glad to know that you 
have decided to come out frankly, and own 


He usually gets | 


| up to the condition of affairs. Your record 
' has been so fair for years past, that I think 
/no one will accuse you of purposely or even 
willingly scattering the seeds of this dire 
/scourge. I presume you have, of course, 
made arrangements with those to whom the 
| foul brood was sent (for you can probakly 
| easily trace it), that every possible effort be 
| made to kill it out wherever it has gone, as 
/ speedily as possible. I have for years been 
_afraid to buy bees indiscriminately from « 
distance, for fear of just such a calamity. 

Now that we know how to raise bees, ani 
multiply them with such exceeding rapidity, 
| would it not be well to rear them, instead of 

buying ? A pound of sugar is a good deal 

cheaper than a pound of bees; and when 
‘the honey-yield fails, colonies may be in- 
creased with enormous rapidity by sugar 
| feeding. Then we are safe from any conta- 
| gion that may be unwittingly contracted. 








INTRODUCING QUEENS BY CHLORO- 
FORM. 


D. A. JONES’S PROCESS. 





fl AN you teli D. A. Jones’s method of introduc- 
G ing 50 queens in 50 miputes, as he told in the 
Canada Convention? See JUVENILE, Sept. 15 
| 1883, page 556. J.C. DICKINSON. 

| Hudson, Mich., Nov. 12, 1883. 


| We submitted the above card to friend 
Jones, that we might get the plan correct, 
' without any mistake, and below is his reply, 
| Which was sent to us in the shape of a pruof- 
slip, prepared evidently for some paper. We 
mention this, so that said paper may not ac- 
/cuse us of borrowing without giving due 
credit. Here is friend Jones’s answer: 


I take an ordipary bee-smoker with a straight bar- 
rel or tuel-box. Tupering smokers, such as Clark’s, 
would not be as good, as there would be muvre dif- 
| ticulty in fitting the sponges. 1 then get three 
spopges that fit moderately tight to the inside of the 
barrel, when pushed in. Then press one sponge 
into the bottom of the barrel; dampen the second 
spupge with one teaspoontul of chloroform, and put 
it in next; then put the third sponge on the top. 
You then have the sponge filled with chloroform 
between the two dry ones. Adjust the nozzle of 
| the smoker, and you are ready for operations. Pro- 
ceed to your queenless colonies, and puff in the 
ecbloroform at the entrance, the same as you would 
smoke them, for, say, a quarter of a minute; then 
proceed to the next, and so on, for, say, about two 
minutes; return to the first hive again, and give 
| them a few more puffs with your chloroform smo- 
| ker, and let your queen run in. Do this until you 
| huve gone over ull those you first puffed. Thus the 
_ bees in each hive bave had about two minutes in 
| which to get sleepy before the queen is introduced. 
| Now, if itis in the middle of the day, and the bees 
ure returning from the fields, I reiurn to the first 
hive, after, suy, two minutes, and give them a third 
dose, as the returning bees require a little sniff to 
| keep them quiet. I huve the pust season taken the 
worst cases ot fertile workers, and the most difficult 
queenless colonies that I ever bad to deal with, and 
I never missed yet. Now, why does it work, or why 
| use it? Simply because there is a principle govern- 
ing the introduction of queens; namely: That the 
bees must be kept quiet; and without a desire to 
fight or kill the queen, and the queen must act as 
if just hatcbed — she must be quiet and innocent, 
and must exhibit no fear. 

The chloroform is distributed equally into all por- 
tions of the hive by thissystem; and if the entrauce 
is not too large, the chloroform remains some time 
about the hive and comb. thus keeping the bees in a 
sort of a quiet, sleepy state, and they come out of 
that condition so gradually that the queen, being in 
with them, gets enough so that her movements are 
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satisfactory to the bees, and there is no danger of 
her being balled. We have al-o been experimenting 
the lust season, and we intend to continue our ex- 
periments ou introducing queens during the honey 
seasun, without chloroform or without caging. It 
ean, and hus been done, as we have ourselves done 
it very frequently, but it requires cousideruble ex- 
perience to Know just the circumstances under 
which she will be accepted, and to be able to detect 
any hustile act of the bees, und guard egainst it in 
time. 

FEEDING BY POURING THE FEED ON THE BOTTOM- 

BOARD OF THE HIVE. 

It is going the rounds, that I stated at the Conven- 
tion beld in Toronto that L poured the feed into the 
entrance. Such is not the case, and | never stated 
so if | was duly sober. That would be one of the 
best ways of inducing robbing. I always feed by 
tilting up the trontof tbe bive, lifting off the cover, 
and pouring the teed behind the division-board into 
the back end of the bive. Tois allows the bees to 
pass buck under the division-board, und tuke up the 
feed. It too cold, | pour the teed into empty combs, 
and place them in the body of the bive; but. 99 % of 
my teeding is done by pouring it into the back end 
of the hive. D. A. JONES. 

You will observe, friends, that toward the 
close of the above article friend Jones speaks 
of experimenting in regard to introducing 
queens during the honey season, without any 
caging or introducing atall. You will bear 
in mind how much I have said upon this 
subject. It is my impression, that 100 
queens may be turned loose at the entrance of 
100 queenless hives, without losing more 
than 6 per cent, on an average, if it 1s done 
during the honey season, and toward the 
close of a day that has furnished abundance 
of forage. Where queens are plentiful. and 
apiarists crowded for time, I believe | should 
recommend this plan of introducing. But it 
requires, as friend Jones wisely remarks, 
** considerable experience to know just the 
circumstances under which she will be ac- 
cepted.” —In regard to feeding on the bot- 
tom- boards, | am glad friend Jones has 
made the correction, because it seems to me 
as though pouring it in at the entrance 
would be akin to madness, after honey had 
ceased to come in. Of course, it should be 
understood that, to feed in this way, the bot- 
tom-board must be absolutely water-tight. 
They can be made so by pouring in melted 
wax. 

rT a i 


COLOR HEREDITARY. 





TEXTURE OF HAIR, SKIN, ETC. 





N page 537, of JUVENILE, friend Norton gives a 
Q valuable exposition on‘ the color line.” He 
says, “Yellow bands are not in themselves in- 
compatible with hardiness, courage, and industry.”’ 
Still, he says at the conclusion, * Let us breed for 
them,as weil as fur prolificness, hardiness, industry, 
and gentleness;”’ and he wants to know, if a dark- 
colored Italian is worth more than a light one why 
a black one is not worth the most of all. Please ex- 
cuse me, he leaves the thing rather loose. 
WHY A BLACK BEE [8 NOT AS GOOD AS A YELLOW 
ONE. 

Every thing in nature is colored, inside and out; 
and the color always corresponds with the character. 
Nature always paints her coarse productions in 
rough drab; but more exquisite, or fine, in her best 
clothes. So, a certain dress signifies a certain qual- 
ity. Thus, black siguifies power; green, immaturi- 
ty; yellow, ripencss, richness, etc. Hence all dark 








animals are powerful, such as the black bear, black 
snake, morgan horses, etc. And Indians and negroes 
are more powerful, bardy, and tougher, than the 
white race. But dark-skinned nations are always 
bebind the light in all inventions and improvements 
of the age. Indians are good at robbing and steal- 
ing, and you won’t find one negro in a hundred that 
will not steal. I was raised with them, you see, and 
know them. Daniel Webster was dark-haired, durk- 
skinned, and possessed great power of intellect, yet 
lacked purity; therefore a black bee has not as great 
instinct or intellect (if you will have it) as the yellow 
bee; then they have this robbing propensity. The 
reason why a dark Italian, or hybrids, are ** hooped 
up” so is the combination of strength with that 
superior instinct possessed by the light strain of 
bees. A hybrid inhefits that tendency to rob, from 
her black ancestors; and that sharpness from the 
Italian, gives them the knowledge how to get into a 
bive, or how to get honey from the fields. I prefer 
a dark Italian; but keep your entrances in such a 
shape that they will never get in, and each hive 
very pupulous, and you are all right. 

Waco, Tex., Nov. 12, 1885. J. W. GuYTON. 

Friend G., I once heard of an old minister 
who complimented a younger one, by telling 
him that his sermon contained much that was 
new and much that was true. Of course the 
the young minister, just out of college, felta 
good deal flattered, and thanked his old 
triend for the kind words; whereupon the 
old man replied that the trouble was, the part 
that was new was iiot true. and the part that 
was true was not new. | fell to wondering, 
while reading your letter, if we could not 
consistently say the same in regard to some 
of your bold ideas. It may be, however, that 
all that you say that is new is also true; but 
very much of it is surely quite new to me. 


iar 
HONEY FROM THE OAK. 


SOME ADDITIONAL LIGHT ON THE MATTER, 





(-\\N page 502, current JUVENILE, Mamie Keen 
G telis us her uncle’s bees are storing honey 
from ‘jack-oak.”’ You say the tree is probably 
what you know as black-oak, and suggest that the 
houey is not of good quality. I mail you to-day a 
specimen of what some here call * jack-oak,"’ while 
others call it * pin-oak.” I would say concerning it, 
that itnotonly yields copiously, but the honey is 
first-class as to taste and flavor. In color it isa light 
amber. The flow from this source lasts longer than 
from any other in this locality, and comes ina time 
when most needed. This year it began about the 
first of June, and continued incessantly up to the 
present. The bees still give it attention early in the 
morning, thuugh there is a world of ironweed, bone- 
set, heart’s-ease, and Spanish-needle in bloom around 
them. Through the month of July, and up to Aug. 
10, they stored surplus from it. 

The honey comes from the small bud you will see 
clustered in among this year’s leaf-stems, and it is 
no doubt the bloom for the fruit of next year. The 
honey can be seen oozing out from near the base of 
the buds; and when one dropis taken by the bees, 
or brushed away, another gathers in a very few 
minutes. At night these drops get so large they fall 
on the leaves below, making still another honey-dew, 
whence it js taken by the bees, If I remember cor- 
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rectly an illustration of a specimen of the Southern 

live-oak seen last year, the leaves and some other 

features bear a resemblance to them. The tree is 

not evergreen here, but the Jeaves hang on till the 

next year’s growth pushes them off. 

PLANTS THAT SEEM TO PRODUCE A SOPORIFIC IN- 
FLUENCE ON BEES. 

In the same package I also inclose you a specimen 
of a plant which yields a good flow of honey during 
the month of July. It grows in clumps which in- 
crease yearly, the old stalk dying, and new ones tak- 
ing their places each year, and more being added to 
them. During the three or four years I have noticed 
it, it does not seem to die entirely. I have never 
tried raising it from the seed. Have noticed that a 
bee will occasionally sit on a Jarge clustering head 





of them for as long as half an hour, never moving or | 


stirring, apparently in a deep study, or dreaming; 


but, when touched, it would seem to wake to a real- | 


izing sense of the importance of time, and in great 
haste secures its load and goes off toward home: 
Indications are good for a large crop of fall honey 
_ here. I. H. STANLEY. 
Boyleston, Ill., Aug. 29, 1883. 


Friend 8., the drawing you refer tois found | 


on page 182 of our April No., 1882. 


the oak is probably something nearly related 
to it. Since you mention it, 1 am inclined to 
think that the huney found on the oaks at 
friend Cork’s, in Canada, was from these im- 
mature buds, and dropped on the foliage be- 
low. His description in a recent number 
corroborates this idea, and it seems to be a 
legitimate product of the tree, and not in 
any way connected with the gee A of in- 
sects.—We were so unlucky as to lose the 
plant you inclosed, but I think it was the 
same as one we tried on our grounds, which 
I discarded, because se many bees remain 
dreaming on the heads. I am inclined to 
think these dreamy fellows did not always 


get home, for several dead bees were found | 


on the ground around the plant. 





fae ew 


O Mrs. M. 8., of Wellsville, Ohio. I have lived 
sl here seven years, and would not exchange 
= our little home here for my native State, 
Indiana, and be compelled to live there. My health 
is better than ever before. We have had no frost 
yet. No day but that the ‘ busy bee”’ was at work 
on the sweet-potato bloom, of which we have over 
an acre on our place, and I don’t know how much 
more in the neighborhood. The flower resembles a 
morning-glory, but does not close entirely for sever- 
al days. It secrets honey; but they get enough pol- 
len from wild flowers to keep the lower story nearly 
full of brood. 1am getting very much interested in 
the trees and honey-plants; would like to hear 
from our Southern friends what will do well here. 
Welive on high pine land, very sandy, but salubrious. 
We have a good neighborhood, representing nearly 
every State. Have a good new schoolhouse, in 
which we have school, preaching, and Sabbath- 
school. There is a $25,000 hotel in process of erec- 
tion; have a good store and P.O. We are five miles 





It very | 
much resembles the sample you sent, and | 








east of the Florida Peninsular R. R., and three miles 
west of the Fia. Southern R. R.; several private 
boarding-houses, where good board at reasonable 
prices can be had. All are engaged in orange cul- 
ture. Some are cultivating small fruits in connec- 
tion with their groves, and are quite successful. 
As to the question, ‘Can one have a comfortable 
living, and what at?” I can not answer, without 
knowing something of your ability — mentally, 
physically, and financially. I shall be pleased to 
answer all questions through GLEANINGS as to our 
“land of flowers,” if you will ask them so I can, or 
inclose stamp if you desire a reply personally. But 
please do not expect too much of me, as I have the 
care of my home, my bees, and my mischievous 
eighteen-months old boy. May I come again? 
Mrs. BELLE MCMAHAN. 
South Lake Weir, Marion Co., Fla., Nov. 19, 1883. 


By all means, come again, Mrs. M. 
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THE Lord saveth not with sword and spear.—I. Sam. 17:47. 


PROVIDENCE permitting, I shall be present at the 
convention in Flint, Mich., Dec. 5 and 6. 


cts. trade, for fair average beeswax. We will sell 
the same for 35 cts. for the common run, or 40 cts. 
for the best selected. 


FRIEND Viallon writes us, that, owing to sickness 
in his family, he has been compelled to neglect cor- 
respondence for almost two weeks, but will tend to 
all inquiries, and other unsettled business, now very 
soon. 


WE have on hand about 25 queens, Part are test, 
ed, and part are dollar queens, received from our 
Southern friends. If any of you are short of queens 
at this late date, we shall be happy to supply you. 
They will be shipped at our risk. 


THERE is or has been a strike on window glass; 
but, luckily for bee-men, it happens at such a time 
that they do not need to use much of it. For the 
present, we shall have to withdraw all quotations on 
window glass. When prices fall, we will let you 
know. 


WE can now furnish the well-known Gospel 
Hymns, parts 1, 2,3,4, words and music, bound in 
boards, for an even 75 cts.; by mail, 10 cts. more. In 
tens and hundreds, a still further deduction, as you 
will see by our price list. The same, words only, 25 
cts.; by mail, 30 cts. 


Ir the credit does belong to friends Benton and 
Doolittle for having developed the business of mail- 
ing queens across the ocean, I think we can fairly 
claim some credit for baving developed it for ship- 
ping queens and bees any month in the year. A 
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shipment of nuclei goes to Shreveport, La., while we | alone. While it is a very nice large book, full of 


write. 

THe trade on the new fountain pumps bas assumed 
such proportions that we are now enabled to sell 100 
pumps for $50, which is a better arrangement than 
you can probably make with the manufacturer him- 
self for that number. As our profit is extremely 
small on the transaction, we shall have to have cash 
with the order. yet. t 


WE are pleased to tell you that we are now able to 
furnish the celebrated Dixon axle grease at only 10 
cts. per box; 95 cts. for 10, or $9.00 per 100 boxes. It 
has formerly been 15 cts. If you have never tried 
it to lubricate wagons, buggies, vehicles, and ma- 
chinery, it would pay you to ordera box for trial 
when you are getting goods from us. 


A PREMIUM FOR SUBSCRIBING EARLY. 

At the very small profit we have in furnishing 
GLEANINGS semi-monthly for one dollar, we can not 
very well offer premiums for subscribing early, al- 





pictures, we furnish it at only 75 cents; and by mail, 
post paid, for 90 cents. I do not know of any thing 
in the world that would make a “ wiser” Christmas 
present for a boy or girl, or even a grown-up person, 
than this book. 


OUR NEW OFFICE. 

OUR new office is now finished and occupied. I 
like to tell you nbout it, because in one respect 
many of you will likely feelinterested. For instance, 
we have one whole desk for subscriptions. and one 
clerk has entire charge of every thing concerning 
subscriptions for GLEANINGS. As she has nothing 
else to do, she seldom makes any mistakes in regard 
to the time it is paid for, the address, ete, etc. The 


| clerk who opens the mail has one entire desk, de- 


though we will allow you to select any article from | 
the 5-cent counter, to please the children, where | 
you send in your dollar before Jan. 1, providing you | 


say what you want, and inclose the necessary 
postage to have it mailed you. 


Our offer of 5 per cent discount before the Ist of 
Dec. brought us quite a little boom of business, and 
set our factory, even to the wax-room, ‘ buzzing;” 


vised and arranged especially for her work by Mr. 
Gray. Nextcome the two large desks for the ledgers, 
and the book-keeper and her assistants. This de- 
partment is almost an office in itself, inside of the 
large office. Next comes the queen-clerk’s desk. 
She has a desk all of her own, with room for an as- 
sistant during the busy season. Back of thisisa 
desk for sample copies and price lists. Then comes 
the desk of the stenographer, with a bright new cal- 
ligraph. He not only takes down all kinds of business 
that I dictate to him, but does copying and receipt- 


| ing for all the clerksin the room. This brings us to 


in fact, it has had the effect of giving wax an upward | 


start. Still, we are not so crowded but that we can 
easily handle a few more good orders, and therefore 
we offer four per cent off for all orders received be- 


the east end of the room, where our friend Kitty 
presides over the files of letters, as I have before 
explained to you. Her desk also accommodates an 


| assistant when needed. Now we come to the desk 


fore Dee. 15. This, of course, is aside from our reg- | 


ular discounts, as before. 


WE bave to-day, Nov. 30, 6388 subscribers — just 


150 more than we had last month, and the largest | 
number that GLEANINGS ever reached. Before the | 
January number comes out, we shall probably have | 


to take the customary drop at the beginning of the 
new year. Many thanks, friends, for the kind sup- 
port you have given us. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

IT AM rejoiced to be able to state, that we can fur- 
nish alsike clover once more for an even $10.00 a 
bushel; $5.50 for % bushel, or $3.00 a peck. Per Ib., 
25 eta. ; or per lb. by mail, 18 cts. per Ib. extra for bag 
and postage. I do not know what the price will be 
next spring, but I sincerely hope we shal! not have 
such a boom on it as we did last spring. The above 
prices will be given until our next issue, at any rate. 


“STORY OF THE BIBLE.”’ 

This book is having a wonderful sale, and it is cer- 
tainly right that it should have. It has been already 
reprinted in England and Canada, by publishers 
there. It is also being translated into different lan- 


guages by missionaries in different parts of the world. | 
Our friends should remember that it is not a story | 


about the Bible, but it is the Bible put into the form 
of a story by one who is fully competent for the task: 
that is, the whole purpose, end, and aim of the 
Bible is presented in a connected line of thought, 
and put in language so simple that a child may un- 


of the mailing clerks, occupying all the north side of 
the room. Itisa long affair, with two L’s to it, and 
an additional desk to hold scales for weighing pack- 
ages. Three and sometimes four will be employed 
at this desk. Adjoining the vault where the ledgers 
are kept, and most valuable mailing goods, is a desk 
where two clerks are employed in wrapping up 
goods ready for the mail. As we have had some 
trouble about wrapping up the wrong thing, we pro- 
pose having a printed wrapper for every thing in 
the price list, and giving the name and description 


| of it on the outside. This will enable the shipping 


derstand it. At the same time, it affords one of the | 


best helps to a proper understanding of the true 


spirit of the Bible of any of the countless works | 
written with this end in view. The large number of | Now, if we get the price lower after the goods are 


127,000 copies have been sold in the United States | made, all is well, of course; but if we should figure 


clerks (who, perhaps, have the most responsible post 
of any in the building) to avoid mistakes; for if the 
name and description are printed on every article, 
they can’t very well get the wrongthing. In the 
center of the whole group of desks and clerks sits 
your old friend Novice. Come to think of it, he 
doesn't often sit, though, after all; for when any- 
body comes after him, the clerks have a sort of 
standing joke of telling a visitor that his cheapest 
way to find Novice will be to stand right still until 
he happens torush by. My desk is made of maple 
and black-walnut, and we all think it very pretty. 
The maple came from an old tree that grew on my 
father’s farm; and when I sit down by it, I often 
think of that kind old father. I believe I never had 
adesk of my own before; and with the aid of the 
many drawers, and ample room on top, I hope to be 
able to get along without losing any of your commu- 
nications, or overlooking them, hereafter. 


A GREAT number of jangles come about, by some 
friend asking for an estimate on something he wants. 
Well, we give the estimate, and then the friend makes 
an order; but in his order he does not say a word 
about having had an agreed price for the goods. 





| 
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it out higher, then there is * music;’’ or, worse still, 
our customer gets mad, and just lets the matter 
stand until he gets a statement, which he considers 
a dun. Then he accuses us of being frauds and 
cheats, and of “ going bac < on our word,” etc. Some- 
times he writes he has got both our letters, and can 
prove we are cheats, by placing them side by side. 
From his standpoint of view, it does look bad, I know; 
but from our standpoint it looks like this: 
hundreds of letters daily, how are we to remember 
who has had an estimate, unless our friends put in 
something like this simple little sentence at the eud 
of their orders: ‘*‘As per your agreement of — 
date’? Do you see the point, friends? 


With 
| published. To tell the real truth, there are heaps 
of letters that [ have not even read; for when I saw 








My attention bas been called to some remarks | 


made by friend Kingsley on page 668 of our Nov. 
No. It seems that some of friend K.’s words wound- 
ed the feelings of a good friend who uses tobacco, 
and who writes us an excellent article in defense of 
it. The writer of said article I judge to be a Chris- 
tian, a gentleman, and a scholar; and after reading 
his communication, which is by far ton lengthy for 
our columns, I regretted that I had let friend K.’s 
strictures pass. Every one hasaright to his opin- 
ions, it is true, on tobacen as well as other matters; 
and we who think that the use of tobacc» is a sin 
have noright to wound the feelings of those who 


may think otherwise. Friend K. said that tobaccois, | 


as a rule, contined to the lower classes. Perhaps he 
should not have said this; and [am sureit was really 
not the thing to say, that a man who uses tobacco 
bas the juice of Satan in him. 


lose sight of the fact that we who profess to be fol- | 


lowers of Christ should bear in mind that Christ’s 
kingdom is to prevail, not by strength nor by might 
nor by sarcasm, but by a Christian spirit, and a 


spirit becoming one who professes to be a follower | 


of Christ. - 


% 


THERE are two men, whose names are pretty well 
known through the bee-journais, who have been 
buying honey in considerable quantities, and can 
not pay for it, nor return the honey. One of these I 
have been laboring with for nearly a year; and al- 
though I have been requested to publish him, to pre- 
vent him from wronging any other innocent honey- 
producer, I have delayed doing so, hoping he would 
pay up, and because I very much dislike to do such 
athing. Within a few weeks I have been told this 
same man has purchased another considerable lot of 
honey, which he is also unable to pay for. I fear I 
have erred in listening to his promises to do better; 
and unless he does fix up the matter some way sat- 
isfactorily by the first of January, 1 shall certainly 
publish him, to prevent bis wronging any more of 
the friends. The other party I have mentioned will 
take notice, that I shall do the same by him. I dis- 
like wrangles; but when I am obliged to go into it, 
and the public good demands it, wrangles it must 
be. If there are others who are guilty of the same 
offense, they can take this note asa warning. I know 
it is a little bad to create suspicion in this way; but 
the names of beth parties will be given very soon, 
unless the matter is straightened up in some way; 
and as soon as it is straightened up I will give you 
notice. 


DEAR FRIENDS, I am in trouble. When I decided 
to make GLEANINGS a semi-monthly, [ thourht we 
might get in pretty much all the matter that ought 
to be published, and not crowd the juveniles very 


I fear we too often | 


| in the office, waiting for me to consider them. Old 





| 








much either; but since the honey season closed’ 
and you seem to have a little more leisure, the 
amount of uiatter piled in upon us is wonderful. 
Important letters that ought by no means to be 
overlooked have been covered up by the heaps — 
manuscripts overlooked and crowded out. I have 
been so full of business cares that I fear a good 
many times I have published what ought to bave 
been left out, and left out what I ought to have 










that they ran up to 15 and 18 pages, [ was c »mpelled 
to lay them aside until I got a little more leisure. 
But with the sudden start-up of business we have 
had, the leisure has not come, and the letters are 
even now piled in the neat drawers of my new desk 








GLEANINGS and young GLEANINGS together won't 
begin to hold the amount of good matter sent in. I 
know some of you feel hurt, and I don’t blame you; 
but, what shall I do? I really do believe it would 
be better to try to make your articles a little shorter, 
if you can, and thus let us hear from a good many 
each month. I know [ might run them over and 
cross out a portion of each; but this is a very 
laborious undertaking, friends, and it is something 
I would not dare to intrust to any one. I really can 
not afford to make GLBANINGS any larger for a dol- 
dar, and I do not believe it is best to charge you 
more than a dollar. Do you? 





















































ANSWERING LETTERS PROMPTLY. 

Tus is an excellent thing to talk about, you will 
alladmit; yet I fear there are very few people in 
this world who give a prompt answer to every letter, 
of whatever nature, they receive. I have some- 
times thought that it was a kind of disease we fall 
into, of putting off and putting off; for the oftener 
we put off a thing, the more liable we shall be to 
continue putting it off. If you give way to the 
temptation a little, you will soon give way to it 
more, and by and by you will get hardened and cal- 
loused, as it were, and get so you have a don’t-care 
spirit, like all other kinds of sinners. Just now 
quite a number of the bee-friends, and some of 
them prominent business men, write saying they 
bave not answered their letters for a week or two 
weeks, or something of that sort, on account of 
some calamity or sickness, etc., but promising to 
ree to it soon. Now, there are times when this is in- 
evitable, or pretty nearly so; but, let me make a 
suggestion: A great many of you are paying out 
considerable money for advertising. Very likely 
some of it goes into my own pocket. But for all 
that, I want to tell you that the best advertisement 
a business man ever had was the reputation of 
answering right back promptly. Almost any kind 
of an answer is better than no answer, and I am 
sure it will pay you, my friends, to have s»me mem- 
ber of the family, if you can not have a hired clerk, 
to answer every letter the minute it comes from 
the postoffice. Almost any of you can pick a bright 
little girl who can say, “* Pa is sick,”’ or “ gone away,” 
or “fell from the hog-pen, and when he is better he 
will attend to your business.”” And after a little 
you will get so you can dictate to this bright apt lit- 
tle school girlin a way that will enable her to do a 
vast amount of important business in a way that 
will help you greatly, and develop her growing and 
grasping little mind fully as much as the algebra 
and grammar she studies at school. 
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“ |“ Forgettery,” 


} 
' 


HAV E ‘several ‘times: alluded ee a new | 

qua trouble that is getting to be quite a ser:- | 
ous matter in business. It seems to be 

4 sort of disease, as it were, that folks getin- | 
to; and when it first began I felt sure it. 
would not happen many times. But as bus- | 
iness increases, it seems to be getting more | 
indmorecommon. ‘The following will illus- | 


{ 
| 
— | 
| 
} 
| 


trate it: | 
“Mr. Root: You'll tind draft for $2.00 for five | 
smokers.” 


Columbia City, Ind., Aug. 31, 1883. 
Now. friends, would it ever occur to any | 
of you that friend K. did not mean to make | 
a plain order for smokers? Our clerks so) 
understood it,and of course sent him a pack- | 
age of tive smokers, for that is exactly what | 
his two dollars pays for. Well, just read 
the card below: | 
Mr. Root: I sent you draft, and stated in letter that 
I sent you draft for those smokers you sent me, and | 
it was but a few days longer when here came a bas- | 
ket of smokers by express. I knew I never ordered | 
them. IT never heard from you until yesterday. Not 
knowing who was the owner of these smokers, I paid 9 
the express charges, and am waiting for further 
orders. Last fall I got wire from you the same way 
by mistake. What shall I do? sell them, or send 
back? They are in a basket, as you sent them. 
W. W. KESSLER. 
Columbia City, Ind., Nov. 22, 1885. 
You see, friends, the $2.00 was sent to pay | 
a bill of that amount, which he already owed | 
for smokers; and yet you will note that he 
makes not the slightest mention. of owing us 
a bill; nor does he give an inkling that | 
might lead us to consult the ledger, and see | 
whether he had an account here. And yet! 
in his second communication he saysemphat- 
ically, ‘I never ordered them.” You observe, 
too, at the close. he says he got wire from us 
thesame way. You may have observed that 
we have put a little notice on our postal card, 
to guard against this same sort of trouble; 
but yetduring the past summer we have over | 
and over again sent people more goods, when 
they intended only to send the money for 
something they had already had. | 
MorAu:—Whenever you send money any- | 
where, be sure to tell why you send it, and 
for what purpose you wish it applied. "And 
please do not repeat your orders, in remit- 
ting estate for what you have already re- | 
ceive } 


W. W. KESSLER. | 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 
The next meeting of the Keystone Bee-Keeners’ 
Association will be in Seranton, on the second Tues- 

dav of December, the 11th. Gro. C. GREEN, Sec’y. 
Factoryville, Pa., Nov. 23. 1883. 


| 





The annual meeting of ‘the Cortland Union Bee- | 
Keepers’ Association will be held in Cortland. N. Y., | 
Jan. 8, 1884. . BRAN, See’y. 


McGrawville, Cortland Co., N. Y., \ Nov. 23, 1883. 

The 5th annual convention of the N. E Ohio and | 
N. W. Pennavivania Bee-Keeners’ Association will | 
be held in Jefferson, O., on Wednesday and Thurs- | 
day, Jan. 16 and 17, 1884. 


C. H. Coon, See’y. 





| 20 to four feet. 


Or J. U. 
quality of land. 


— Te 


—— American Apiculturist, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Scientific and Practical Bee-Keeping. 


Edited by a siete heahibamein, and published in 
the broadest sense in the interests of the bee- -keeper. 
Its list of contributors consists of the most practical, 
prominent, and successful apiculturists in America. 

Our January number wiil contain 


A FINE LIKENESS OF THE 


REV. L. L. LANCSTROTH, 


| And we will send that number free to all those who 
| send their addresses, plainly written, on a postal 


ecard. Address— 
SILAS M. LOCKE, Editor and Prop’r, 
SALEM, MASS. 
j2" Sent for Three Menthe for 35 cts.; Six Months, 


60 cts.; One Year, $1.00. 


FRUIT AND HONEY, 


BLACK TARTARIAN CHERRY -TREES BY 
Express for $1. Well packed. These are from 
Can send 20 small ones by mail 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 


EARLY GEES AND QUEENS FOR 1004, 


Send for I. R. Good's price list of Holy-Land and 
Italian Bees and Soret for 1884. 
12-1d . R. GOOD, TULLAHOMA, TENN. 


DON'T 


Fer SALE.—Rarnes Combined Foot- Power Saw, 
jig saw, 2 mandrels, 2 emery wheels, 3 cutter- 

heads; total list price, $5: 2.00, at 40 per cent discount; 

also 5 age" ag es el for power, $5.00. 

12d - KEENEY, Shirland, Winnebago Co., Tl. 


200 COLONIES OF 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE, 


TRY OUR IMPROVED ITALIANS. 
Send for Price List. Address 


postpaid for $1. 





brimstone the bees. I will buy them, if 
you write at once. C. KE. PRICE 
Smithtown Branch, Suffolk Co., 'N. Y. 


Dr. Cc. W. Young, or C. F. Lane, 


12-1-3-4 5d 


FOR SALE! 


An 80-aere farm in Johnson Co., Mo. Good land, 
60 acres of alluvial, none subject to overtiow: good 
loeality for bee-keepers; would make an excellent 
stock farm: church and school privileges; good one- 
story two-room house, with cellar. Society good. 
Johnson Co., by census of 1480, was second only to 
Christian Co., Ill; 1882°83, to none. Price only $30 


LEXINGTON, MO. 





| per acre. Terms very liberal; only $500 down; rest 


on 4 years’ time. Correspondence solicited. 
Address S. P. CULLEY, Warrensburg, 
P. O. Box 181, Johnson Co., Mo., 
Gaty, Land Agent, or W. E. omens Jo 
i209 


AMMOTH RUSSIAN V SUNF LOWER SEED, 
10c per packet. Stumpstaken. Address 
i 


GRAHAM ASHMEAD, ee Ww ayne Co.,N. Y. 
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NOW READY! 
NOW READY! 


To fill orders for 500 of those 
splendid U. S. Standard Honey- 
xtractors, and 2000 of the new 
improved Bee-Smokers. Extra 
discounts in Dec., Jan., and Feb., 
both wholesale and retail, on all 
kinds of Apiarian Supplies. 
Agents wanted. Send for circu- 
lar. E.T. LEWIS & CO., 
‘ » 12 5d Toledo, oO. 
~ 4 Factory, 36 Monroe St. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, 

OF - 
Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 
is still breeding those fine Italian 
Queens whose progeny are won- 
derful honey-gatherers; also deal- 
er in APIARIAN SUPPLIES, and 
breeder of nearly all of the finest 
breeds of Poultry. Also, eggs for <= 
sitting. 


ELECTROTYPES. 



















WORKER, DRONE, AND QUEEN. 


We can furnish electrotypes of above, all on one 
block, for the use of those who are getting up circu- 
lars, etc., for 40 cts. each. By mail, 3 cts. each 


extra. 


mr A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. ‘ 
THE BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK. 


216 pages, bound in cloth, by mail, post-paid, $1.00 
per copy. Send for prospectus, and our special cir- 


DON’T DOIT! 


DON’T SELL YOUR HONEY &t starvation 
prices, but send for some of my half-pound Honey 
Tumblers, only $4 50 per gross, and I will de 
scribe fully how I put up and sell thousands of 
pounds of comb and extracted honey at 20 to 25 cts. 
per lb. Send an order and learn how to double your 
money on your honey. Address, 


JOHN A. BUCHANAN, 


I2tfd Holliday’s Cove, Hancock Co., W. Va. 


Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


Postage.) [Pr. of 10, of 100 
FIVE - CENT COUNTER. 
BE SRG Cer Saar enn epee | 4514 00 
B | RAR BIOBOOEE vsccnnssccccsccdsscesconsns | 4014 2 
3 | BIRD-WHISTLE, china ................... | 45/4 25 
2| LADLE. CREAM, for table use, nice ..... | 4514 00 
7 | WAITER, 8xll, japanned................ | 45) 4 25 
TEN - CENT COUNTER. 
8 | DOOR-BOLTS, bronzed... ................] [7 
| TE-NEX-INE. a new and wonderfully ad- 
hesive liquid cement ................. | 90] 8 50 
FIFTEEN - CENT COUNTER. 
PI. INE i s:k enn 50.9 a4 shes cakwhee | 1 25110 50 


1000 sheets strung ona wire Joop, size 444x634; a soft, tough, 
tissue paper, handy for a multitude of purposes. 


1 | SILE CULTURE. a book of 29 pages.... | 1 35 | 12 00 


10 | STRAINER. re-tinned................. 1 35 | 12 00 
4| LAMP SHADE HOLDER.................. 1 25 | 11 00 
TWENTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 

16 ; MEASURE. mallon..................06. | 20 00 | 18 00 
15 | WIRE FRUIT-BASEET .................. | 20 00 | 18 00 

With decorated china bottom, very pretty. 


F $1.50 COUNTER. 


Le 








culars describing three new and useful articles for 
the apiary. t 
11%-tfd HENRY ALLEY, Wenbam, Mass. 


WANTED. — 


A man to take charge of my Hive Factory and 
Apiary — who understands the making of hives, etc., | 
by steam, and management of a large apiary, and | 
who is not afraid to work. Address at once, 


12d P.L. VIALLON, Bayou GOULA, LA. 


ANTED.—A man competent to take charge 
of an apiary in Florida. Address 
1224 T.G. ASHMEAD, Jacksonville, Duvall Co., Fla. 


: MUTH’S” - | 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CiNcINNATI, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.” 








** Little Beauty.’ 


We thought we had as many clocks in our list 
of goods as we could spare room for. But we have 
been tempted to add the above, because it is so ex- 
tremely pretty. In fact, itsname is“ Little Beauty.” 
It is only 3% inches high and 2% broad. The case is 
gold bronze and nickel; and aithough it is 80 very 
small, it is a pendulum clock, and will keep time 
like a top. Price $1.50. “3 mail, 10 cts. more. If 
you want to make your little girl a present for her 
work-table or playhouse, just get her one of these 
clocks: and when she is gone to school, her mother 
may find it quite handy to keep where she hap- 
pens to be at work. It is worth pretty nearly the 
price of it to see the children shout and crow at 
such a * teenty-taunty,” real, live, going clock. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, 0, 
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BOCES for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


of these books on which postage is not given, 
will f'be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappolntment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were eT to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
yor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
5 wing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, *; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, erge, type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goede S by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices se parately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the sine of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 


Postage. } [Price without postage. 
12| A BCof Bee Culture** Paper............. 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth ............. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper............... 94 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth................ 115 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping**............... 1 40 
5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* “Revised, Paper 70 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 94 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 1 90 
S | DRISRO TOON GH ooo occ iced ccvcccncccccccene 10 
1| Extracted Honey, Dadant*.............. ... 14 
1 | Honey as Food and Medicine................ 05 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it 





is fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 100 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... ........... 1 50 
The Apiary, or 2 Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 

ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 1 75 
ie Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thos. 


Wm. Cowan, Esq., England *§.............. 40 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. _ 

3| An Farm, Stoddard**.................. 47 

| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ............ 1 50 

| Book on Birds, Holden*................ eres 25 

5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases ...... 15 

| Drain or Profit and Health, Warring... 1 50 

Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 


10 a IL. hc vcxenckwadcences 1 40 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of poteny..- 2 10 





5 | How to Make Candy**....................65 45 
| How to Paint, Gardner#..................... 1 Ww 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, ke. 25 

| Lrrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
CU OIG v6 kcnsc versie criscc'ccsccee 1 50 
2) Gane MINN 55s) Schnee s bnunsvs views cece e's 18 
10 | On the Road to Riches** ................... 90 
Play and Profit in my Garden*............. 1 50 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* ...... paper 23 
2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ........ 15 
Silk and the Silk Worm...... ar Das Boe 25 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.............. 20 

| Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample 
of sugar included*..................... 15 
| Ten Acres Enough**...................00005 1 00 
2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 23 


t I know of Farming, Horace Greely. 1 50 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller*.................. 30 
——, s Common — of the Micro- 


BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Bible, good print, neatly bound ............ 

Ester fied a Seaah ete seas doeeenew ene Sateoa Re 

5 | Harmon * the Gospe 

10 | Life of Garfield, from ag EE Boy to Presi- 

dent, Alger** 

10 | M 7) "Best Thous ‘hts and Discourses**. 15 
2 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel pdsnnpnnned words 

only, No. [V., paper...... 

3 | Same, board.................005.- 

Same, words and music, board 

4| Same, No’s I, II, and IL!, words only, board 15 
8| Same, words and music, meer Rleiigtacet oe 

10 | Same, words and music, 
5 | Same, Nos. I., II., IIL, and ay. epentined, 

words only, board................5. 25 

12 | Same, words and music, NS os occas cues 90 











3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers. 05 
16 | Story of the Bible... ...........ccccccccece 75 
A large book of 7 yon peees. and 274 illustrations. Will be re ad 
by almost every chilc 
4 | The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 25 
10 | “The Life of Trust’? by Geo. Muller**.... 1 15 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** .............. 75 
This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


pe a | a a 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 76 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 
American Weeds and Usefu] Plants........... 1 75 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 1 00 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 


Broom Corn and Brooms... .paper 50....cloth 76 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 26 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 

Canary Birds.......... ... 

Cements and Glue . nies 

Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
Satan hi oe acs cuacbeendn dwtcanaiaé 
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: 
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on 
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Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 3 00 
BOER BEUOE = MOMITOGL os 5 6 vikicc cc ccs ccccascascce 1 26 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
OE ewe gh od-uie it dapkoe eda hanks Gass 5 00 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, ali 5 00 


Flax Culture _ en Prize Essays Practical. . 
RUN Si icedc od hck ane veuvesaecueew aes 
Fur, Fin, and REESE Petcils te peste wae andlnwas <ean'a 
PINE MUD 6 oh oo sain dca waeviciosec aces ees 
Gardening For eka Henderson......... . 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper................. 
Gregory On Squashes....paper................. 
Gregory On Onions....... a eee 
Guenon On Milch Cows.................00.00005 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
EE Ee oe ee a eee ener 
Pe I On aaa. bs cla ocle sh sdaaieuee 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
Rog Be yor 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
PARTE SV OND FUMIE conn hoses scvcccscccees 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat... 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 
My Vinevard at Lakeview..... 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Ne GNP OC MNO caisescs osc ccunvs sdencocees 
Peach Culture. Fu'ton’s.............. .. Beas 
Pear Culture For Prout, yuiun................. 
PE CUE EIN TRON a sis ca scncseccccccecdess 
Practical Poultry tai MUM iis Gas devses 
Shooting on The Win 
Taxidermist’s Manoat [OSE ETRE PS ae eae 
The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
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SRE «NOE ook. i po tncaceess ec 25 
What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.... 

BOG Ocak wesek Visca diddoNeabricesss ‘ 50 
Youman’s Household Science........ .. apeaes 1 75 
EO Oia ok boxe vicne Scedasdecny, sa0k 1 00 






















You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to. be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A.T. Ri . Medina. Ohio. 

The Canadian P. 0. authorities refuse to receive these 
— h the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer 
chandise. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS .c8% 


1000 


Ett V Bass 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the ** I. & F.% Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM. 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of le per side. 





$5.00 


We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 


FIAT - BOTTOMED MAEE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS 


Send for Iustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


W. T. FALCONER, 


Merriam 


Successor to 
Faiconer. 


OF APIAKIAN SUPPLIES. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


SH -KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
SIMPLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., ETC. 


I guarantee satisfaction ee time, or money refunded. QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 


and price list. Bt fe 


HOWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 





HEADQUARTERS 


IN THE WEST FOR CYPRIAN a) ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother (Jones’s importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, $2.0; in June and after, $1.50. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after sth May, $1.00. Ibave had experience in breeding 
queens, and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and pay when you want queens. 


4tfd Address 


W. McKAY DOUGAN, M. D., Seneca, Newton Co., Mo. 
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Knife, $1. Cattie Knite, $1. Pruning Sbears, $1. 


also * How to Use a Razor.” 


THERE OUGHT 10 BE DEMAND FOR KNIVES THAR W 

















1 OUT 


Stores are full of knives 
that were made to sell. Ou) 
picture shows exact size 0! 
our 2-blade knife made from 
» razor steel, hand forged and re- 
> placed free if soft or flawy. 
= Price post-paid, 75c; with 3 
= vlades, $1. Our extra strong 
5 l-blade for rough usage, 50c: 
y same with 2 blades, 75e, Pru- 
ning Knife, 75c; Hunting- 


- eS? 








Lanes’ nne 2-binde Knife. 0c. Forty-page list free, 
MAHER & GROSH, 74 N. Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 





DEALERS IN 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES! 


We invite correspondence with dealers in supplies, 
and iarge consumers, as to furnishing their supplies 
for next season. We shall give such discounts and 


protection as will give them good profits, and still 


be an advantage for small consumers purchasing of 
them, avoiding the annoyances of delays, miscar- 
riage, and shortage, and a great saving in freights, 
and cost of boxing and crating in small lots. We 
are now building a new shop which will have three 
or four times the capacity of our present one, and 


shall be able to fill orders to any extent. We have | 


commenced the manufacture of a new hive, which 
meets the wants of experienced bee-keepers and be- 
ginners better than any thing we have seen. Send 
tor circular of this hive. . B. LEWIS, 
Sept. 1, 1883. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


216 COLONIES OF BEES 
FOR SALE! 


Achance to get a first-class apiary South at a 
bargain. ANTHONY OPP, 
10tf d Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


Headquarters wme South, 


FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


__TBEE-KEEPERS’] SUPPLIES. | 








Root’s Simplicity, and V. D.-N. kives, frames, sec- 
tions, foundation, ete.; Italian queens and early 4- 
| frame nuclei a specialty. See advertisement in Jan- 
uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, 
send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 
25 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. 


P. ls. VIALION 


itfd . BAYOU GOULA, La. 


You to send for our very low prices on U. S&S. 
Standard Honey Extractors. Would solicit the pat- 
| ronage of those wishing large lots of fdn. and other 
| goods. Have a stock of 5x5 sections to mail, and can 
| furnish Chaff and Simplicity Hives and One-Piece 
Sections. Will exchange goods for choice Extract- 
| ed Honey. G. W. STANLEY & BRO., 
| 12-5d Wyoming, N. ¥. 
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